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SOME 


THOUGHTS 


CONCERNING 

GOVERNMENT,  &c. 

AN  is,  by  Nature,  configured  $ 
Member  of  SOCIETY:  His 
chief  Pleafures,  his  greatelt  Hap- 
pinefsj  depend  upon  thac  State ; 
His  very  Exiftence  is,  in  fome  Re- 
fpe&s,  owing  to  it.  As  he  comes  into  the  World 
Indigent  and  Naked  and  Q'm  himfelf)  helplefs; 
he  needs  the  AJfiJlancey  the  Support  and  Protec- 
tion of  others.  And,  even,  after  he  is  able  to 
provide  the  Necejfaries  of  Life  for  himfelf, 
how  fmall  a  Share  would  he  have  of  the  Com- 
forts of  Life  a    How  little  could  he  enjoy  it  ? 

with- 
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without   living  in  Society,    without   the   Ex- 
change of  good  Offices,  without  the  friendly  and 
{ivreeahle  Commerce   of  Life?    But   an   UNI- 
FORM  Regularity  and  Order  is  necefTary  to 
the  Support  and  well  heing  of  Society  ;   That  all 
may  Confpire  in  the  propercft  Manner  to  purfue 
that  One  GREAT  End,  the  Happinefs  of  the 
WHOLE,  or  (in  other  Words)  the  Happinefs 
of  ALL  and  EVERY  Member  of  the  Community. 
This  is  the  Original  Notion  of  Government  ; 
the  Support  and  Well- heing  of  the  SOCIETY, 
the  End  for  which  it  is  conftituted.     And,    be 
the  Model  and  Frame  of  the  Government  of 
what  kind  foever,  it  muft  preferve  a  Conformi- 
ty with  this  original  Conception  of  it  :  Other- 
wife  it  changes  into  ANARCHY  or  TY- 
RANNY. 

_  Thus  wou'd  GOVERNME  N  T  be  need- 
full,  even  in  a  State  of  Innocence,  where  Punifk- 
ments  wou'd  not  be  neceffery  ro  procure  Obe- 
dience to  the  Laws.  No  CREATED  SO- 
CIAL NATURES,  beewfe  of  a  finite  Zf*- 
derflanding,  can  be  exempted  from  it;  much 
lets  can  MANKIND  be  without  it,  in  the 
prefent  Depraved  State  of  Human  Nature. 

As  Men  grow  up,  their  Paffions  gather 
Strength  ;  which,  tho?  originally  implanted  for 
their  Good,  by  frequent  Indulgence  and  Mifap- 
plication  in  puriuic  of  Irregular  and  Criminal  ln- 
clinauQiis,  produce  vicious  Habits  not  confift- 

enc 
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ent  with  the  Good  of  Society :  Whereby  their  Be- 
nignity towards  their  Neighbours  is  leflened  ; 
Heart-burnings,  Jealoufles,  Diffentions,  and  Tu- 
mults arifc,  to  the  Confufion  of  Society,  and  Di- 
Jhrbance  of  Mankind'.  So  that  there  is  no\y 
an  abfoluce  Neceffity  of  GOVERNMENT, 
for  tlitS"  further  Reafon;  that  the  Innocent  may 
be  protected;  Others  deter  rd,  by  Punifhment, 
from  breaking  the  Harmony  and  Peace  of  SO- 
CIETY. 

If  it  be  true;  that  the  mofi  perfett  State  of 
the  WHOLE,  conftitutes  the  truefl  and  greet* 
tefl  Happinefs  of  every  MEMBER  :  Then,  that 
Kind  of  Government,  that  conduces  mofi 
to  the  Good  of  Society  in  general,  muft  be  the 
happiefl;  and,  therefore,  ought  to  be  Chofen. 

Right  Reafon  informs  us,  that  Government  is 
occafioned  by  the  Neceffities  of  Mankind,  and 
defignd  for  their  Benefit',  Therefore  the  Autho- 
rity of  Government  proceeds  from  GOD,  as  be- 
ing the  FOUNTAIN  of  Right  Reafon  :  But  the 
Ordering  the  Government,  and  in  ivhofe  Hands 
it  is  to  be  lodged,  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
Majority  of  the  Society  ;  where  GOD  himfelf 
does  not  determine  it. 

Ceteris  paribus,  that  Society  mud:  needs  be 
happiefl \  whofe  Governours  are  leafl  fvvayed  by 
PaJJion  or  private  Interefl,  to  harm  the  Publick. 
Therefore,  whatever  contributes  to  promote  a 
good  Underftanding  between  Governours  and 
Subjects,  to  unite  x\\zk  Interefl s'm  Reality,  and 

to 
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to  convince  them  they  are  infeparable  in  Af- 
fection alfo,  muft  be  greatly  to  the  Advantage 
of  the  Society. 

From  the  fame  Principle,  whence  Government 
takes  its  Rife,  are  derived  the  different  Orders 
and  Degrees  amongft  the  Members  of  a  Society. 
For,  where  all  are  upon  a  Level,  there  can  be 
no  Unity  of  Defign  in  the  Multitude  ;  no  orderly 
or  well-advis'd  Diftribution  of  Offices  and  Em- 
ployments :  The  making  of  Laws,  at  leaft  of 
good  ones,  will  be  almoft  impracticable  ;  and, 
the  Execution  of  them  dill  more  foj  if  poffible. 
But,  in  a  form  d  Society;  each,  in  their  different 
Stations,  are  able  to  A6t  for  the  Good  of  the 
Whole,  by  properly  applying  their  different 
Capacities  and  talents  in  different  Employments 
and  Improvements ;  each  fubfervient  Art  and 
Employment  being  exercifed  in  due  Subordinati- 
on to  its  Superior:  Thus  are  the  Wants  of  the 
Society  beft  fupplied;  its  Intereft  moft  conveni- 
ently and  effectually  promoted. 

Since  the  true  Interefl  of  the  Tullick  requires, 
that  INGENUITY  and  INDUSTRY  fhould 
meet  with  all  poflible  Encouragement ;  no  Go- 
vernment ought  to  hinder  the  meanefl  Member 
of  the  Community  hom  advancing  himfelfby  his 
Merit.  And  furely,  ceteris  paribus,  that  Soci- 
ety muft  be  the  happiefl,  where  Honours  and 
T laces  of  Trufl  are  only  given  to  the  Deferring; 
where  the  Royal  Image  is  not  ftamped  upon  Me- 
tal ofbafe  Alloy.     'Tis  true  ;  Children  ought  to 

Reap 
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Reap  the  Benefit  of  their  Parents  Induflry ;  and 
Property,  defcend  ;  as  a  further  Encouragement 
to  the  Induflrious  Parent ;  there  being  no  good 
Reafon  againft  it :  But,  whether  it  be  equally 
reafonable,  to  make  HONOURS  HEREDI- 
TARY ;  unlefs  where  the  Son,  by  his  Merits 
keeps  up  his  Dignity  and  Station  ;  I  lhall  not 
take  upon  me  to  determine. 

It  feems  agreeable  to  Reafon,  that  a  Society; 
wherein  all  concur  in  making  the  Laws,  either 
by  themf elves  or  their  Reprefentatives  ;  and 
where  moft  of  the  Legijlators  become  after- 
wards private  Perfons  and  fuhjett  to  the  Laws 
they  themf  elves  have  made  ;  muft  be  happier 
than  that  Society,  which  is  fubjedt  to  the  6?- 
price  of  one,  or  a  few,  who  are  always  in  Power. 
Nor  is  it  inconfiftent  with  the  Good  of  the  So- 
ciety, but  convenient,  that  the  Execution  of 
thole  Laws  be  in  the  Hands  of  a  Jingle  Perfon  ; 
provided  he  ads  by  a  Council,  that,  if  any 
thing  is  ill  advifed,  may  be  accountable  to  the 
Legiflature  ;  which  is  the  lafl  Refort,  and  to 
which  all  private  Perfons  in  the  Society  ought 
to  fubmit :  only  in  one  Thing  the  Legiflators 
are  limited  ;  that  they  can't,  with  Juilice,  a- 
lienate  the  Power  delegated  to  them  by  their 
Condiments. 

At  the  Beginning,  as  Men  increafed  and  dif- 
perfed  themfelves  over  the  Face  of  the  Earth, 
in  order  to  have  Juftice  more  conveniently 
and  fpeedily  adrniniftred,  they  formed  them- 
felves 
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felves  into  different  Societies,  according  to  their 
different  Tafles  and  Inclinations :  So  that  Colo- 
fites i  as  they  went  off  from  their  Native  Coun- 
try, form' d  themfelves  into  different  Govern- 
ments ;  ufually  directing  themfelves  by  the 
Laws,  and  framing  their  Government  according 
to  the  Models  of  that  Society  they  left ;  and,  for 
fome  Time,  keeping  up  Alliances  with  thofe 
they  feparated  from  :  Which  Communication, 
by  Degrees,  wore  away,  according  to  the  Near- 
nefs  or  Diftance  of  the  Colony.  Thefc  Colonies, 
as  they  increafed,  began  to  juflle  for  room, 
and  afterwards  for  Power  and  Dominion,  which 
Hill  continues  to  be  too  often  the  Caufe  of 
War  between  contending  States:  And  the  Ci- 
ties and  Leffer  Colonies,  either  by  Conquefl 
or  Alliances,  form'd  themfelves  into  greater 
Communities,  in  order  to  oppofe  the  neigh- 
bouring States,  who  were  growing  greater  than 
was  confident  with  their  Safety.  In  this 
Manner,  were  formed  all  the  different  King- 
doms and  States  now  in  the  World. 

Tho'  the  Welfare  of  Mankind  in  general  be 
the  End,  to  which  all  well  conftituted  Govern- 
ments do  naturally  tend,  and  for  which  they 
are  intended  hy  the  great  Author  of  Nature  : 
Yet,  becaufe  of  the  differing  Views  and  Inte- 
refls  of  different  Kingdoms  and  States;  the  Wel- 
fare, Safety  and  Defence  of  each  particular  Com- 
munity ought  to  be  the  principal  Care  of  its 
Members  ;  which  fecur'd,  they  ought  to  extend 

their 
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their  Care  to  their  Neighbours,  and  make  flich 
Alliances  as  may  tend  to  the  Welfare  of  the 
neighbouring  States,  and  promote  the  univer- 
fal  Good  of  Mankind  :  In  order  to  which,  I 
fhall  make  fomc  general  Obfervations  concer- 
ning what  may  be  conducive  to  the  Happinefs 
of  all  States  in  general ;  And,  as  I  go  along, 
I  fhall  take  Notice  of  ibme  Laws  that  may  be 
advantagious  to  this  particular  Kingdom. 

The  Good  of  all,  and  of  each  particular  Mem- 
ber of  the  Society,  fo  far  as  is  confident  with 
the  Good  of  the  Whole  ;  is,  and  ought  to  be, 
the  chief  End  and  Care  of  Government. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  each  particular  Per- 
fon  is  entitled  to  the  Protection  of  the  State  ; 
and  the  State,  to  the  Advice  and  Afliftance  of 
each  of  it's  Members  ;  as  conducing  to  the 
Good  of  the  Whole. 

The  great  Scope  and  Defign  of  the  Laws  is* 
to  preferve  Peace,  fecure  Property ,  encourage  Fin 
tue,  ftrengthen  the  State,  and  promote  Induflry  i 
and  therefore  the  Laws  ought  to  reach  only 
to  the  Aftions  of  Men,  and  fuch  Doctrines  as 
afted:  the  Intereft  of  Society.  From  hence  ic 
follows,  that  Protection  and  Toleration  ought  to 
be  granted  to  all  Perfons  who  hold  Opinions, 
tho'  never  fo  wide  from  one  another,  that  are 
not  againfl  the  general  Laws  necefTary  for  the 
Prefervation  of  Society ;  or,  by  necefTary  Con- 
fequence,  tending  to  difturb  the  Peace  or  Well- 
leing  of  if, 

B  The 
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The  Punifhment infli&ed  by  the  Law  ought 
to  be,  as  near  as  poffible,  adequate  to  the  De- 
triment done  to  Society,  fo  as  to  be  morally 
fufficient  to  reft  rain  the  Crime;  always  taking 
Care,  that  the  Evil  averted  be  greater  than 
the  Evil  of  Punithment  ;  and  this  laft  no  greater 
than  ncccifary,  but  the  mofl  effectual  for  the 
End  propofed. 

Therefore,  fince  Death  is  not  thus  an  ade- 
quate  Punifhment  for  Theft;  except  where  a 
Perfon  is  put  in  Fear  of  his  Life,  or  attacked 
in  his  Houfe,  as  in  Roperies  and  Burglaries ; 
upon  many  Accounts  it  wou'd  be  wife  in  the  Le- 
gislature, to  think  of  a  different  Punifhment,  to 
be  inflided  inftead  of  Death,  which  may  be 
more  effectual,  more  merciful  to  the  Offender,  more 
advantagious  to  the  Party  offended,  and  at  the 
fame  Time  preferve  a  great  many  Lives  that 
may  be  made  ferviceable  to  the  State.  It  is  ve- 
ry reafonable  to  believe,  that  Criminals  of  this 
Kind  wou'd  be  more  terrified  by  the  Profpedt 
of  an  uneafy  and  laborious  Life,  than  by  that  of 
a  fhort  and  eafy  Death.  The  Refloringto  the 
Owner  threefold ;  being  put  into  Work-Hou- 
fes  and  Houfes  of  Correction  ;  and,  for  egregi- 
ous Offences,  being  lent  to  the  Gallies,  or  fold 
for  Staves,  paying  the  Money  fo  obtained  to 
the  injured  Profecutors  :  Such  Puniflrments 
wou'd  be  more  equitable,  might  be  more  fever e^ 
ifneceflary;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  wrou'd  leave 
room  for  Repentance  and  Reformation.  Where- 
as 
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as  now,  both  the  Profecutor  and  the  Jury  con- 
tribute to  the  Impunity  of  the  Criminal  ;  For, 
whether  they  are  fwayed  by  a  Principle  of  Com- 
paffion,  or  a  fuperjlitious  Fear  of  having  their 
Hands  in  Blood;  wo  frequently  fee  the  Prole- 
cution  faintly  urgd  by  the  Plaintiff,  and  the  Ju- 
ry refufe  to  convitt  upon  the  mod  liifficienc  Evi- 
dence. 

Nor  is  the  Law  lefs  defective  in  the  Cafe  of 
Dehors ;  where  alfo  the  Punifhments  are  not  a~ 
dequate,  but  in  fome  Cafes  too fevere,  in  others 
the  reverfe.  In  confidering  this,  I  flia.ll  diflin- 
guifh  Dehors  in  the  following  Manner.  They 
are  either  fuch,  as  become  Debtors  thro  Misfor- 
tune, thro'  Weaknefs  of  Underjlanding,  by  means 
of  Lazinefs  or  Extravagance,  or  out  of  a  frau- 
dulent and  Evil  Difpofition  of  Mind. 

Is  it  not  very  unreasonable,  that  the  Law 
fhould  make  no  Diftindtion  among  thefe  ;  but 
that  one  common  Punifliment,no  lefs  than  Imprr 
fonment  for  Life,  fhould  alike  attend  both  the 
Criminal  and  Unfortunate  ?  LIBERTY  is  one 
of  the  mod  valuable  Blejfings  enjoyed  in  a  free 
State;  and  fliall  we  deprive  a  Man  of  it,  with- 
out Tryaly  or  fo  much  as  enquiring  whether  he 
be  juflly  blameable  ?  Perhaps,  the  Caufe  of  his 
being  in  Debt,  has  been  a  Numerous  Family, 
which  he  has  been  endeavouring  with  his  ut- 
mod  Ability  to  maintain,  and  for  which  the 
Pub  lick  is  his  Debtor  ;  or,  it  may  be,  unforefeen 
Cafualties,  or  the  Hardnefs  of  the  Times,  Have 
B  2  baulfe'd 
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baulk'd  his  Induftry  of  the  expedted  Means  of 
paying  his  Debts.  Now,  fince  it  has  been 
thought,  by  able  Mafters  in  Politicks,  that 
ins  Perfons  being  liable  to  Imprifonment  for 
their  Debts,  is,  upon  the  Whole,  a  Difadvan- 
tage  to  the  Publick  ;  Can  we  doubt  it  in  this 
Cafe,  which  puts  a  Debtor  for  ever  out  of  a 
Capacity  of  paying,  and  affords  the  Creditor  no 
Retribution,  but  the  malicious  Pleafure  of  con- 
fining his  Debtor,  which  muft  Ruin  him,  and 
perhaps  a  Whole  Family* 
As  for  the  Debtors  thro  Weaknefs  of  Understan- 
ding: the  Fault  is  apparently  theirs  who  trufl 
them.  And  the  Immunity  of  their  Perfons  wou'd 
have  the  fame  good  Effed:  as  that  of  Minors ; 
that  is,  it  wou'd  make  People  more  cautious  of 
giving  them  Credit,  and  prevent  their  becoming 
a  Prey  to  th3  more  Crafty  and  Defigning. 

Debtors  thro'  Lazinefs  or  Extravagance,  might 
be  taught  better  Habits  in  a  Worhhoufe,  and 
be  forcd  to  pay  their  Creditors  with  the  Product 
of  fome  involuntary  Labour  ;  which  feems  the 
rnoft  natural,  ufejuL  and  effectual  Correction  of 
this  kind  cf  Tranfgreflbrs :  For  why  fhould 
they  Jlarve,  or  the  Puhlick  maintain  them  ? 

Thofe  who  contract  Debts  with  fraudulent  or 
ill  Designs,  may  be  fent  to  the  Gallies,  or  fold 
to  Slavery,  which  is  no  more  than  they  deferve  ; 
their  Price  might  be  applied  towards  the  Pay- 
ment of  their  Creditors.  Such  Punilhmcnt  wou'd 
terrific  more  than  Imprifonment  for  Life. 

As, 
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As,  in  the  foregoing  Inftance,  the  Punifh- 
ments  are  greatly  defective  ;  there  is  another 
very  important  Cafe,  wherein  tfie  tnoft  heinous 
Crime,  thro'  the  Mildnefs  of  the  Law,  is  not 
iufRciently  difcouraged  ;  that  is,  £&IiIfu!I  Per* 
jiirp^  A  Man  fvvears  falfly  in  giving  Evidence; 
if  his  Perjury  be  not  difcovered,  perhaps  an  in- 
nocent Life  is  loft,  or  a  Family  ruined  in  their 
Fortune,  by  the  Lois  of  their  Property  ;  and, 
in  cafe  of  Difcovery,  the  Punishment  is  only 
being  fined  Forty  Pounds,  or  being  Pillor'd. 
Wou'd  it  not  be  more  equitable,  to  make  the 
Punifhment  nearly  the  lame  with  the  Evil  the 
Innocent  wou'd  have  fufFered,  in  cafe  the  Perju- 
ry had  not  been  difcover'd  ?  And  fo,  in  like 
manner,  for  ©I5b0?nat!0m 

Since  Oaths  are,  and  mufl  be,  the  laft  Me- 
thod by  which  Truth  is  brought  to  Light,  and 
the  common  Band  of  Society  j  they  ought  to  be 
admini fired  with  the  greateft  Awe  and  Solemni- 
ty poffible;  after  fuch  a  Manner,  and  by  fuch 
Expreffions,  as  that  all  Sedts  and  Denominati- 
ons of  People  may  think  themfelves,  out  of 
Principle,  under  the  mo  ft  f acred  Obligations 
to  regard  them.  The  Evil  of  Falfe-Svvearing 
fhould  be  inculcated  into  Youth  with  the  great- 
eft  Dread  :  And  the  Danger  and  Confequences 
of  Perjury  made  terrible  both  in  this  World  and 
in  the  next  ,•  as  breaking  Faith  with  GOD  and 
Man, 

PER- 
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P ERJURT thro  Ignorance  fhould  be  diffe- 
rently treated  :  And  a  Jury  might  diftinguifh 
it  from  the  Wilfully  by  the  Circumftances. 

Since  Laws  are  made  for  the  Good  of  each 
particular  Member  of  the  Society,-  they  ought 
to  be  as  plain  and  intelligible  as  poffible,  and 
asconcife  as  is  confident  with  the  Perfpicuity 
that  is  requifite ;  that  every  Perfon,  tho'  of  the 
meanefl  Capacity,  may  in  fome  meafure  un- 
derftand  them,  and  with  all  convenient  Speed 
have  Juftice  ;  for,  in  feveral  Cafes,  fpeedy  In- 
juftice  is  lejs  hurtful  than  delayed  Juftice.  Ic 
ought  not  only  to  be  fpeedy,  but  attained  with 
the  lead  Expence  poffible-  that  the  Poor  may 
have  Juftice  as  well  as  the  Rich. 

The  effectual  Promulgation  of  the  Laws  (liould 
be  alfo  taken  Care  of. 

Since  Laws  are  defign'd  for  the  Peace,  Safe- 
ty, bnd  Wellfare  of  Society ;  to  make  the  Com- 
munity happy,  great  and  opulent ;  and  not  for 
aggrandizing  thole,  who  ftudy  the  Law :  Ic 
would  be  convenient  to  have  Lawyers  limited 
in  Numher,  and  no  more  allowed  to  plead  than 
ihou'd  be  found  necefiary.  The  Legiflature  think 
two  fufficienr,  on  each  Side,  in  Cafe  of  Appeals; 
and  ought  Inferiour  Courts  to  admit  of  more,  un- 
lefs  in  Cafes  of  the  utmoft  Confequence  and 
Difficulty  ?  Perhaps,  it  wou  d  be  better  for  the 
State,  and  every  particular  Subject;  if,  in  ftead 
of  Fees ,  the  Lawyers  had  fettled  Salaries  from 
the  Publick,  from  two  or  three  hundred  to  eight 

hurt- 
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hundred  Pounds  per  Annum,  as  the  Judges  now 
have  ,-  and  were  diftributed  into  different  Parts 
of  the  Kingdom,  as  fhou'd  be  thought  conve- 
nient for  the  Good  and  Eafe  of  the  Publick. 
As  the  Cafe  now  Hands,  where  Fees  are  taken, 
each  Lawyer  makes  the  mofl  of  his  Client's  Caufe, 
to  fhew  his  own  Parts  and  Ingenuity ;  and  to 
gain  more  Clients,  in  order  to  make  his  For- 
tune, he  cloaks  or  conceals  from  the  Court  a- 
ny  thing  that  makes  againfl;  his  Client:  By 
that  means,  when  he  pleads  on  the  wrong  fide, 
as  one  always  does,  the  Court  is  frequently  led 
into  a  Labyrinth  ;  and,  by  the  Ingenuity  of 
one  Side  and  Weaknefs  of  the  other,  may  be 
eafily  milled  to  decree  contrary  to  Equity  : 
Whence  come  our  Appeals  and  Re-hearings. 

But  if,  in  place  of  Fees  (Tave  in  making 
Draughts  of  Deeds,  &c.)fuch  Salaries,  as  I  have 
mentioned,  were  eflablifhed  for  a  proper  deter- 
minate Number  of  licenfed  pleading  Lawyers  ; 
which  wou'd  be  fufficient  Encouragement  to 
ftudy  the  Law;  were  their  Places  given  them 
quamdiu  fe  bene  gejferint ;  were  none  promoted 
but  according  to  Merit,-  and,  upon  each  Va- 
cancy, were  fome  of  the  mofl  confiderable  for 
Chara&er,  Capacity,  and  Knowledge  of  the 
Laws,  recommended  by  the  Judges  and  College 
of  Lawyers  to  the  Government,  in  order  to  have 
one  chofen  from  among  them  to  fupply  the  Va- 
cancy ;  who,  upon  his  Admittance,  ihou'd  take 
an  Oath  in  thefe  or  the  like  Terms: 

"To 
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"  To  the  beft  of  his  Ability,  to  advife  be- 
twixt Party  and  Party,  fo  as  Juftice  may  be 
obtained  and  Property  preferved:  Never  to 
advance  any  thing  to  the  Court  as  Fad:, 
which  he  has  notiiifficient  Reafon  to  believe 
to  be  fuch  :  But,  as  much  as  he  can,  to  affift 
the  Court  in  bringing  Truth  to  Light." 

Were  an  adequate  Puniftimcnt  ordered  to  be 
Inflicted  upon  any  Perfon  convicted  of  giving 
in  a  falfe  Plea.,  or  making  a  falfe  Defence, 
knowing  it  to  be  fuch  j  as  alfo  for  Bribery  ei- 
ther in  the  Giver  or  Receiver  ;  were  both  Lawy- 
ers and  Clients  obliged  to  purge  themfelves  of 
Bribery  by  Oath ;  this,  or  ibme  fuch  Regulati- 
on, including  alfo  Attorneys  and  Sollicitors,  (to 
prevent  their  falfe  Reprefentations  to  Lawyers) 
wou  d  lliorten  Law  Suits,  and  prevent  many 
vexatious  Ones  :  Lawyers,  for  rheirown  fakes, 
would  difpatch  the  Caufes  before  them,,  to  a- 
void  unncceflary  Trouble  :  And,  by  this  means, 
would  that  Learned  Body,  fo  neceflary  to  pre- 
ferve  our  Rights,  our  Liberty  and  Property,  be 
feparated  from  the  Needy  and  Selfijb,  who  ftu- 
dj  Law  for  a  Trade.  In  like  manner  would 
the  honed  Attorneys  and  Solicitors  be  diftin- 
guiilied  from  thofe  who  love  to  iifli  in  muddy 
Waters  for  private  Gain,  who  are  the  PEST  of 
Society,  and  the  grcateft  Nufance  to  our  Con- 
flitution,  in  fetting  Neighbours  together  by  the 
Ears,  and  occafioning  the  Ruin  of  many  Fami- 
lies, 
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lies,  as  well  as  a  great  many  Perjuries  and  Cor- 
ruptions, which  are  the  natural  Confequences 
of  Law  Suits  as  they  are  now  managed.  To 
prevent  vexatious  Law  Suits,  when  Law  would 
be  fo  cheap  j  let  the  Old  Roman  S PONS  10  be 
introduced. 

The  Removal,  or  even  the  bare  lefTening  of 
thefe  Evils,  would  have  a  happy  Tendency 
towards  mending  our  Morals  and  promoting 
Induiky.  For  not  only,  Property  would  be  fe- 
cured  at  a  lets  Expence  and  in  lefs  time ;  and 
no  Encouragement  given  to  Chicanry  or  Quirks 
of  Law ,  no  fpecial  Pleadings^  Cant  of  Fines  and 
Recoveries  >  &c.  but  it  would  alio  banifh  all 
Country  Sollicitor^  Attorneys  and  Pettyfoggersy 
out  of  Society,  by  leaving  them  nothing  to 
do  :  And  thofe,  who  lay  themfelves  out  now 
to  difturb  their  Neighbours,  having  none  to 
countenance  them,  mud  then  live  by  their  own 
Induftry,  and  apply  themfelves  to  fome  Art 
or  Science  that  would  redound  to  the  Good  of 
the  Common-wealth. 

There  would  be,  then,  no  Occafion  to  have 
our  Laws  and  Law  Terms  in  an  unknown 
Tongue;  our  Writs,  ProceJJes,  &c.  in  a  Lan- 
guage and  Character  not  eaiily  underftood  or 
read. 

Our  Law  French  is  a  Language  peculiar  to 
that  ProfefTion  ;  of  fuch  a  Nature,  one  can  nei- 
ther underftand  any  other  Books  by  it,  nor 
[peak  to  be  underllood.  Law  Latin*,  as  it  is  now 
C  writ- 
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written,  is  fall  as  bad :  And  Court-Hand  more 
unintelligible  than  either. 

Very  often  a  poor  laborious  Man  is  made  a 
Prifoner  for  no  other  Reafon,  but  that  neither 
he,  not  any  of  his  Neighbours  can  underftand 
or  read  any  thing  in  a  /ham  Writ  produced  to 
him.  But  were  the  Proceedings  in  Law  plain 
and  obvious  :  in  mod  Cafes  a  Man  would  be 
his  own  Attorney  j  and  ufe  others,  only  in  dif- 
ficult Cafes,  and  as  Clerks  in  Offices  and  Regifiries 
which  may  be  deemed  neceffary. 

It  would  be  well  for  the  Honefl  and  Induft- 
rious  Subjedt,  if  the  Judges  in  all  our  Courts 
were  Judges  in  Equity  as  well  as  Law.  How 
hard  is  it,  for  a  Man  to  be  obliged  to  go  thro' 
all  the  Proceedings  and  Tryals  at  Common  Law, 
and  afterwards  be  led  a  Dance  in  Equity,  and 
perhaps  back  again  to  Common  Law  >  which  is, 
in  fhort,  fighting  thro'  all  the  Weapons,  before 
he  can  come  at  his  Right :  And  by  the  Time  he 
gets  it,  the  Value  is  fpent  and  perhaps  more. 
But,  were  they  all  Judges  in  Equity ;  they  wou'd 
have  a  Latitude  of  determining,  and  be  able  to 
puniili  thofe  Offenders,  who  are  fo  cunning  as 
to  evade  the  Laws  :  And  any  Perfon  agricvd 
might  have  a  Re- hearing  before  all  the  Judges, 
and  from  thence  an  Appeal  to  the  Legislature. 
All  fniall  Crimes  againii  the  Peace,  or  Proper- 
ty of  any  Perfon,  ought  to  be  tried  and  deter- 
mined, in  the  Diildct  the  Parties  live  in,  in  a 
limited  Time  j  not  obliging  the  Parties  to  look 

for 


fas  Juftice  at  a  Diftance,  or  to  meet  with  un- 
neceiTary  Delays,  which  waftes  their  Time, 
and  is  a  Publick  Lofs  and  Difadvantage. 

Then,  only  the  more  weighty  and  intricate 
Affairs  and  great  Crimes  wou  d  be  left  to  the 
higher  Courts  to  determine 

A  limited  Time  alfo  fhou'd  be  appointed  ; 
within  which  all  Suits  ought  to  be  determin- 
ed. How  unreafoaable  is  it  ?  That,  by  a 
Tryal  of  eight  or  ten  Hours,  one  muft  be  de- 
termined in  a  Capital  Cafe,  where  Life  is  ac 
Stake  :  And  in  a  Suit  where  Property  is 
concern  d,  he  ihall  be  delayed  for  eight  or  ten 
Years  or  longer ;  until  perhaps  twice  the  Va- 
lue of  the  Thing  fued  for  be  fpent ;  fo  much 
Time  loft,  which  might  be  employed  to  the 
Good  of  the  Publick  ;  a  Breach  kept  up  be- 
twixt the  neareft  Friends  and  Neighbours  ; 
and  a  contentious  Spirit  raifed,  which  may  at- 
tend them  to  their  Graves- 
It  would  therefore  be  a  publick  Advantage, 
to  have  two  or  three  Years  at  the  utmoft  al- 
lowed, and  no  more,  to  determine  the  moft 
intricate  Cafes  :  And  that  no  Plaintiff,  after 
commencing  his  Suit,  fhoud  be  allowed  to 
put  off  his  Tryal,  without  an  unavoidable  Ne- 
celfity  ;  tho'  the  Defendant  might  have  a  rea- 
sonable Time  allowed  him  for  his  Defence,  and 
to  bring  in  his  Witnefles,  and  that  as  ftiort  as 
the  Nature  of  the  Cafe  wou'd  bear,  to  be  kfc 
to  the  Difcretion  of  the  Court,  not  to  exceed 
C  z  the 
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the  Time  limited  by  the  Legijlature  :  That  all 
Demands  fhou'd  be  made  within  a  certain  Num- 
ber of  Years  ;  except  in  Cafe  of  Minority,  Co- 
verture, or  being  out  of  the  Kingdom.  This  lad, 
if  I  miftake  not ;  is,  in  fome  Meafure,  al- 
ready provided  for  by  our  Legislature. 

No  Over  fights  Miftake,  Falfe  Plea  or  Defence, 
fhou'd  in  any  Cafe  be  a  Lois  to  the  Party,  or 
delay  his  Caufe,  where  the  Judge  finds  he  has 
Juftice  on  his  Side  :  And  upon  all  fuch  Occa- 
fions,  he  fhou'd  aft]  ft  the  Innocent  and  Weak 
againft  his  more  cunning  and  powerful  Adver- 
fary. 

All  Contrails,  Conveyances,  Deeds,  Wills,  &c. 
fnou'd  be  made  as  concife  and  in  as  plain,  eafy 
and  obvious  Terms  as  poffible  ;  and  conftru- 
ed  according  to  the  Intention  of  the  Parties 
contracting,  conveying*  &c.  where  it  can  be 
known.  The  LEGISLATURE  ought  to  efta- 
blifh  the  Forms  of  fuch  Inftruments,  as  far  as 
poflible,  Proper  Regiftries  ought  alfo  to  be 
kept,  in  the  mod  convenient  Places  :  At  the 
ncarefl  Diftance,  for  fa  all  Concerns ,-  and  for 
greater^  in  the  Capital  City, 

So  much,  in  Relation  to  Property  zndfaall 
Crimes  in  general.  As  to  fuch  Crimes  as  are 
Capital,  a  due  Time  ought  to  be  given,  as  well 
to  make  Innocence  appear,  as  to  prevent  the 
Guilty  from  efcaping :  And  alfo  a  Time  limited, 
wherein  the,  accufed  fhou'd  fubmit  to  Tryal, 
or  ptherwife  be  deem  d  convided  of  the  Crimq 

which 
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which  he  was  accufed  of.  This  woud  prevent 
the  Guilty,  from  fpiriting  away  the  WitnefTes 
againft  him  ;  and,  from  abating  the  J£ea]  of 
the  Profecutor:  By  which  Means,  notorious 
Offenders  very  often  efcape. 

As  thofe  Laws  are  very  merciful  and  commen- 
dable ;  by  which  the  Guilty  are  not  to  be  con- 
victed, but  by  the  UNANIMOUS  Confent  of 
twelve  difcerning  impartial  Neighbours,  who 
have  a  Stake  in  their  Country  :  So,  great  Care 
ought  to  be  taken  in  RETURNING  of  thofe. 
And,  it  woud  be  well,  were  no  Perfon  intruded 
with  fo  great  a  Power;  but  a  difcretionary  Num- 
ber of  the  DiftriCt  obliged  to  attend  at  all  Try- 
als,  one  Half or  two  thirds  in  their  Lot  or  Turn; 
and  to  have  their  Names  taken  or  drawn  by 
Lot,  in  open  Court,  at  the  Time  of  Tryal  : 
And  if  any  be  excepted  againft  for  reafonable 
Caufe  ihewn,  then  to  draw  out  of  the  Remain- 
der till  the  Number  be  compleated*  By  this 
Means,  the  notorious  Corruptions  and  Bribe- 
ries, in  RETURNING  Juries,  woud  be  pre- 
vented  :  The  Innocent,  protected  in  their  Lives 
and  Properties  :  And  the  Guilty,  be  brought  to 
Juftice.  This  wou'd,  in  a  great  Meafure,  pre- 
vent Crimes  ;  by  making  it  difficult  for  ei- 
ther Money  or  Friends  to  flop  the  Courfe  of 
Juftice,  The  JURORS  ought  to  weigh  very 
nicely  the  Characters  of  the  WitnefTes,  when 
Oaths  are  contradictory ;  And  where  it  is  dif- 
ficult 
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ficult  to  find   out   the  Truth,   "  they   ftiou'd 
u  always  incline  to  the  Scale  of  Mercy  ". 

The  next  Care  of  the  Government ;  after  they 
have  fettled  their  own  Manner  of  acting,  in 
preserving  the  Peace  and  Property  of  the  Socie- 
ty ;  is  u  to  inculcate  into  the  Members  of  ir, 
"  efpecially  the  Youth,  the  Neceffity  and 
"  Beauty  of  MORAL  VIRTUE":  For  which 
Reafon,  the  greaseft  Care  ought  to  be  taken 
of  the  Education  of  Youth  ;  that  they  may 
timely  imbibe  the  Principles  of  true  Morality^ 
upon  which  the  Good  and  Welfare  of  Society 
depend*  This  is  the  Support  of  Natural  and 
Revealed  Religion  ,•  and  the  Foundation  of  all 
good  Actions  in  the  State-  As  Attions,  and 
not  Thoughts)  are  the  Objed;  of  Government^ 
and  fubjed:  to  the  coercive  Power  of  Men  : 
No  Words  or  DoElrines  ;  except  fuch  as,  ei- 
ther apparently  or  by  necefTary  Confequence, 
do  break  the  Harmony  and  Peace  of  the  State ; 
come  properly  under  their  Cognizance  :  And 
fuch  Offences,  the  State  has  a  Right  to  punifh, 
in  its  Subjects, 

REVEALED  RELIGION,  as  fuch,  is  an 
Object  of  Faith,  or  firm  Perfwafion  in  our 
Minds  :  Men  can  therefore  have  no  coercive 
Power  over  the  Confcience  in  Matters  of  Re- 
velation ;  nor  can  they  command  us  to  believe 
or  disbelieve,  or  punifli  for  either,  unlefs  fuch 
Belief  occafions  our  commuting  lb  me  immo- 
ral Adfron  ;  and  then  it  is  more  properly  the 

Action 
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A&ion  or  Doctrine  perfwading  to  it,  that  the 
Civil  Power  punifhes.  Neverthelefs  the  Go- 
vernment have  a  Right  of  recommending  and 
encouraging,  by  temporal  Advantages  in  the 
State,  the  CHRISTIAN  REVELATION;  as 
being  found  to  have  the  greateft:  Influence  over 
our  A&ions  and,  by  the  flrongeft  Ties,  to 
enforce  Obedience  to  the  Dilates  of  Natural 
Religion  :  But  they  have  no  Right  to  punifh 
thole,  who  believe  otherwite  ;  if  they  do  no- 
thing contrary  to  the  Peace  and  Welfare  of 
the  Society. 

In  Confequence  of  this  ;  "  all  ejlahlijhed  Re- 
"  ligion,  confidered  only  as  ejlahlijhed^    \%  a 
"  Creature  of  the  State  ":   It  being  appointed, 
amended,  altered  or  thrown  out  at  the  Plea- 
fure  of  the  Legiflature  ;  who  have  eftabhihed 
it  as  to  its  temporal  Advantages  in  the  State. 
And  no  Religion,  without  the  Content  of  the 
Legiflature,  has  a  Right  to  any  temporal  Ad- 
vantages in  the  Society  ;  nor  is  it  entitled  to 
any  thing  more  than  the  voluntary  Contribu- 
tions of  thofe,    who  confide  in  its  Teachers, 
and  believe  them  capable  of  inftru&ing  them 
in  the  Way  that  leads  to  future  Happinefs.  If 
fo;  fince  all  Men,  who  fet  up  to  teach    and 
pretend  to  a  Capacity  and  Power  of  leading 
others  to  future  Happinefs,    muft  have  a  very 
confiderable  Influence  over  their  Hearers  and 
Followers  :  The  State  ought  to  be  very  care- 
ful,   into  whole  Hands   they   put  ib  great  a 

Truft. 
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Truft.     And  when  they  eftablilh  any  Body  of 
Men,  by  the  Sanation  of  the  Laws,  with  fuch 
temporal  Advantages  to  themfelves  and  Power 
over  their  Followers   as  may  add    a   greater 
Weight  to  their  Dodtrines  :  They  ought  to  be 
lure,  that  the  chief  Tendency  of  their  Doc- 
trines be  ;  next  to  adoring   ALMIGHTY 
GOD;  to  promote  the  Happinefs  and  Peace 
of  the  Community  and  each  Member  of  it,  and 
to  Ihevv  their  Hearers  :    That  the  Beauty  and 
Life  of   Religion  confifl:  in   Morality,  which 
teaches  them  a  benign  and  humane  Behaviour 
to  all  Mankind,  and  makes  each  Member  of 
the  State  an  Object  of  their  Love  and  Concern: 
that  a   furious  ungoverned  Zeal,  of  bringing 
over  others  to  their  Opinion  and   Belief  by 
Threats,  ill  Ufage  or  Force,  tends  to  nothing 
but  Confufion  in   the  Society  or  Convulfions 
in  the  State  ;  banifhes  all  the  focial  Vertues  ; 
and  may  harden  or  make  Hypocrites,  but  ne- 
ver produce  one  fincere  Profelyte  to  their  Opi- 
nion :  that  on  the  contrary,  a  tender  Concern 
for    the  Happinefs  of  their   Neighbours  and 
Feiiow-Subjedts,  and  a  manifeft  fincere  Defire 
of  convincing  their  Underftandings;  will  (by 
producing  a  good  Opinion  of  the  Defign,)  ena- 
ble the  others  to  throw  off  their  Prejudice  by 
degrees,  and  lay  themfelves  open  to  Convic- 
tion.    By   this  Means,  a  beautiful  Harmony 
woif  d  be  preferved  in   the  State  ;  and   Truth 
muft  at  laft,  by  removing  Prejudice,  prevail  be- 
yond all  Oppofition.  As 
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As  the  Happinefs  of  Society  does,  next  un- 
der GOD,  chiefly  depend  on  the  Education  of 
Youth  :  The  State,  in  this,  ought  to  have  the 
tendered  Regard.  And  fince,  in  every  Nation, 
rhere  are  Perfons  of  very  different  Opinions  ; 
it  will  be  proper  to  confider,  how  far  the  State 
may  conveniently  ad:,  in  the  Education  of 
Youth,  with  refped:  to  the  Diverfity  of  Opi- 
nions in  Parents. 

Icv  will  be  allowed  -  that  Parents  have  an  i/i- 
herenh  Right  in  the  Prefervation,  Nurture  and 
Education  of  their  Children;  untiil  they  are  or 
an  Age  capable  of  a&ing  for  themfelves,  and 
of  being  ruled  by  their  own  Reafon.  It 
is  their  Duty,  in  fiich  Education,  to  teach 
them  ail  fuch  Things,  and  inftill  into  them  all 
fuch  Principles,  as  are  necefiary  for  their  fu- 
ture Well-being  and  Happinefs.  This  they 
may  do  ,•  by  Advice,  Admonition  and  Cor- 
rection, in  all  Matters  of  Belief  or  Opinion 
(as  well  as  Pradice)  not  contrary  to  the  Good 
of  Society. 

The  State  alfo  has  a  Right,  in  the  Education 
of  Youth  :  And  may  oblige  ail  Parents,  accor- 
ding to  their  Ability,  to  inftrud:  their  Chil- 
dren, or  appoint  others  for  their  Inftrudtion, 
in  the  Knowledge  of  moral  Duties  cogni- 
zable by  the  State  ;  and  to  educate  them,  in 
the  Knowledge  and  Pra&ice  of  the  focial  VIR- 
TUES fo  neceffary  to  the  Good  of  Society  ; 
as  alio  in  fuch  bodily  Exercifes  and  induftrious 
'  D  Calling, 
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Calling,  Employment  or  Trade,  as  may  re- 
dound to  the  Good  of  the  Common-Wealth. 

Hence  it  follows  :  That,  in  the  Education 
of  Youth,  the  State  has  a  Power  of  appointing 
Schools  for  teaching  them  the  Knowledge  of 
Natural  Religion,  which  is  the  Foundation  and 
Subftance  of  practical  Revealed  Religion,  and 
upon  which  the  Happinefs  of  Society  depends. 
But,  they  may  not  well  impofe  Points  of  pure 
Speculation,  upon  thofe,  whofe  Parents  are  of 
a  different  Perfwafion  :  Otherwife,  all  States, 
where  a  pretended  fpurious  Revelation  (as  that 
of  Mahomet)  is  the  eftablifh'd  Religion,  woud 
be  juftified  in  their  Ufurpation  over  Confcience; 
and  Chriftian  Parents  woud  be  either  deprived 
of  their  Right  in  taking  Care  of  the  Education 
of  their  Children,  or  forced  to  abandon  their 
Country,  to  the  great  Detriment  of  the  State. 

The  Principles  of  Religion  taught,  in  the 
publick  Education  of  Youth,  might  be  few, 
eafy  and  obvious  :  Shewing  them  ;  that  Man 
is  formed  a  rational  Creature,  who  depends 
intirely  upon  the  Will  of  ALMIGHTY  GOD 
his  Creator  ,•  that  they  ought  to  adore  and 
worfhip  him,  who  can  be  but  One,  is  Infinite^ 
Independent  and  Supreme  ;  that  they  ought  to 
confider  him  as  absolutely  perfedt,  and  endea- 
vour to  approach  him  in  his  imitable  Perfec- 
tions :  That,  in  this,  they  are  to  judge  by 
the  bed  of  their  Realbn  and  Informations  from 
others.     When  any  thing  is  propofed  to  them, 

as 
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as  a  Commandment  revealed  from  G  O  D  to 
be  obeyed  as  his  Will :  That  they  ought  to 
examine  it  by  Reafon  ;  and,  if  they  find  it  con- 
formable to  the  Perfection  of  the  Deity ,  obey 
k.  When  they  find  fuch  Things  laid  before 
them,  as  the  Will  of  God  ;  which,  upon  the 
Whole,  are  for  the  Advancement  of  his  Glory 
and  the  Good  of  Mankind  ;  wherein,  nothing 
is  contradictory  to  Truth  and  Reafon,  tho' 
fomething  may  be  in  it  above  the  Reach  of 
their  Underftandings  :  Yet,  if  there  be  fuffi- 
cient  Evidence,  to  convince  their  Reafon,  that 
it  is  his  Will ;  they  ought  to  keep  fuch,  as  in- 
fallible Rules  of  Conduct. 

The  Doctrines  and  Principles,  that  Tutors 
moft  carefully  inftill  in  the  Education  of  Youth ; 
fliould  be  fuch  as  are  moft  neceflary  to  be  be^ 
lieved,  in  order  to  inforce  fuch  Practice  as  is 
for  the  Good  of  the  Community  :  And,  thofe 
Speculative  Points  and  School  Diflinttions^  in 
all  different  Se&s  and  Denominations  of  Reli- 
gion thro  the  World,  which  ferve  only  to  im- 
bitter  the  Tempers  of  Mankind  and  to  en- 
creafe  Enmity  among  them,  ought  not  to  be 
inftilled  into  Youth  ;  that  Prejudice  may  be 
prevented,  if  poflTible  ;  and*  when  divine 
Truths  are  propofed,  their  Minds  be  open  to 
rational  Conviction.  For,  by  this  Means,  in- 
forcing  practical  Religion,  which  is  abfolutely 
neceffary  for  the  Good  of  Society,  and  in  which 
the  coercive  Power  of  the  Government  is  to  be 
D  z  chiefly 
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chiefly  exerted  ;  Truth  mufl  necefiarily  prevail, 
they  having  no  Inducement  to  fway  them  to 
Error  by  Prejudice,  and  they  cannot  offend  a- 
gainft  the  Precepts  of  Morality,  Co  far  as  it 
concerns  the  State,  without  falling  under  the 
Laih  of  the  State. 

I  don't  defign,  by  this,  to  fuppofe  that  the 
Government  may  not  rightfully  encourage 
Youth  to  come  to  fuch  Schools,  as  may  bring 
them  up  in  the  ertabliihcd  Religion  of  the 
State ;  'tis  plain,  that  they  ought  to  do  it.-  Tis 
only  meant;  that  they  have  not  a  compelling 
Power  of  obliging  Parents,  of  a  different  Reli- 
gion, to  fend  their  Children  to  thofe  Schools; 
provided,  that  they  give  them  filch  Education 
as  has  been  before  directed, 

The  Seep  next  to  be  taken  ;  after  forming 
the  Minds  of  Youth,  to  the  Service  of  God  and 
their  Country  ;  is  to  form  their  Bodies  by  fuch 
Exercifes,  as  may  enable  them  to  defend  their 
Country  and  Property;  and,  at  the  fame  Time, 
to  teach  them  fuch  Arts  and  Sciences,  accord- 
ing to  their  different  Qualifications  and  the  A- 
bility  of  their  Parents,  as  may  make  them  in- 
duftrious  and  able  to  promote  the  Wealth  and 
Power  of  the  Society.  By  this  Means;  a  new 
Generation  wou'd  jfpring  up,  endowed  with 
fuch  great  and  good  Qualifications,  as  wou'd 
make  their  own  State  iafe,  happy  and  great; 
and  wou'd  promote,  by  their  Benignity,  the 
Welfare  and  Happinefs  of  all  the  neighbouring 
Countries.  Let 
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Let  us  next  confider,  what  will  further  con- 
tribute to  make  a  Nation  happy,  fafe  and  opulent : 
By  what  Means,  they  may  left  defend  their  own 
Rights  and  enlarge  their  Power,  fo  as  to  be  able 
to  affift  their  Allies  and  promote  the  common  Wel- 
fare of  Mankind.  To  that  End,  the  following 
Toftulates  may  be  fafely  allowed. 

\ft.  "  It  is  not  the  Extent  of  a  Country,  nor 
"  Quantity  of  Land  ;  tho'  of  the  richeft  Soil, 
cc  and  bed  Climate ;  that  is  the  Caufe  of  a  Stare s 
"  being  powerful  and  opulent ,-  but  the  Num- 
<l  her  of  the  Inhabitants.  !. 

zd.  "  Notwithftanding  that,  Number  of  In- 
cc  habitants  is  abfolutely  necefTary  to  make  a 
"  State  great  and  opulent  :  Yet  if  proper 
"  Laws  be  not  made,  and  duly  executed,  to 
"  keep  all  the  Inhabitants  conftantly  employ'd 
*'  according  to  their  different  Orders  and  Sta- 
"  tions,  allowing  proper  Days  and  Intervals 
"  for  the  Relaxation  of  Mind  and  Body  ; 
"  that  State,  tho'  never  fo  populous,  may  be 
"  indigent  and  needy  and  not  fo  capable  of 
"  defending  it  felf,  as  a  State  (falling  far  fliort 
"  of  it  in  NumbersJ)  where  Induftry  is  their 
u  chief  Care.  '* 

Confequently  it  ought  to  be  a  chief  Care  of 
the  Government ;  to  increafe  the  Numbers  of 
the  People,  and  to  find  Employment  for  all 
the  Members  of  the  State.     And  thofc  States ; 

that 
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that  apply  their  Care  moll:  in  finding  out  and 
promoting  proper  Trades  and  Manufactures  to 
employ  the  Poor  and  encourage  Induftry  ;  and 
make  and  execute  proper  Laws,  in  order  there- 
unto ;  will  be  able  to  preferve  their  Liberties 
religious  and  civil,  and  poffefs  their  Properties, 
when  others,  lefs  carefull  will  fall  under  the 
Power  of  their  Enemies  and  fink  into  Slavery. 
The  State  therefore  ought  to  take  all  pro- 
per Methods  to  encourage  Marriage,  efpecially 
among  the  Indudrious  and  Poor:  And  where 
any  of  thofc  have  a  great  Number  of  Children; 
they  might  be  rewarded  by  the  Publick,  and 
have  their  Taxes  leffcned.  Nor  wou'd  it  be 
amifs,  if  old  Batchelors  were  obliged  to  con- 
tribute towards  the  Maintenance  of  fome  of 
them  ;  as  a  Penalty  on  them  for  not  increafing 
the  Power  of  the  State  in  a  legal  Way.  Many, 
thro'  the  Temptation  of  Youth,  &c.  are  begot- 
ten illegally  ;  and  by  the  Barbarity  of  their  Pa- 
rents, to  avoid  the  Shame,  are  deftroyed  at  the 
Birth  :  Since  there  is  a  puhlkk  Lofs,  in  this 
Cafe,  added  to  the  Sin  ;  the  State  ought,  as 
much  as  may  be,  to  prevent  that  cruel  and  bafe 
Pra&ice.  This  may  be  done  ;  by  appointing 
proper  Houfes  in  great  Towns,  to  receive  and 
take  Care  of  thole  Infants ;  fuch  as  IJ  Hepi- 
tal  Jes  En  fans  trouroez  in  Paris  ;  whilft  the  Pa- 
rents remain  unknown,  and  are,  by  that  Means, 
free'd  from  the  Shame  which  occafions  others 
to  commit  fo  barbarous  a  Fadt 

Some 
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Some  may  think  this  wrong,  becaufe  it  Teems 
an  Encouragement  to  Whoredom :  Yet,  as  that 
falls  far  fhort  of  the  Sin  of  Murder,  and  towards 
the  Publick  is  a  much  lefs  Crime  ;  a  greater 
Evil  is  hereby  prevented  :  Befides  Whoredom 
and  its  ill  Confequences  may  be  guarded  againft 
by  other  Laws.  'Tis  certain  that  this  fhame- 
ful  Vice  (even  when  the  unlawful  Iffue  is  not 
deftroyed}  tends  lefs  to  the  Increafe  of  the 
Numbers  of  the  People,  than  Marriage  to  one 
Woman;  Witnefs,  the  Polygamy  allowed  of  in 
fome  other  Countries  :  And  generally  lefs  Care 
is  taken  of  the  Education  of  fuch  IiTue  :  It  al- 
fo  deftroys  a  Man's  Peace  and  Quiet  ;  fquan- 
ders  hisSubf&tnce  ;  fliortens  Life  ;  waftes  Time; 
.ruins  the  Conftitution;  and  enervates  the  whole 
Man.  To  check  and  difcourage  therefore,  as 
much  as  may  be,  this  pernicious  and  deceitful 
Vice :  Proper  Laws  may  be  made ;  fuch  as 
the  following. 


<c 


That  any  Perfon,  exceeding  a  certain  x4ge 
11  judged  reafonable  by  the  Legiflature,  who 
"  fliou  d  debauch  any  Woman  or  Girl,  of  a 
M ;  fair  Character  in  the  World,  not  before  ftain- 
"  ed  with  a  Blemifh  of  this  Kind ;  fhou'd  be 
u  obliged  to  marry  fuch  Perfbn,  unlefs  in  cafe 
"  of  great  Difference  of  Family  or  Fortune, 
"  whereby  the  Marriage  State  wou'd  be  made 
"  miferable.  That,  in  this  lafl  Cafe,  the  Per- 
fon  offending  ihou  d,  out  of  his  Fortune,  al- 

"  low 
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cc  low  her  a  reafonable  Sum  of  Money,  fuch 

iC  as  might  marry  her  to  one  in  her  own  Sta- 

IC  tion  :     And  not  throw  her  upon  the   Pub- 

"  lick,  as  is  generally  done  j  which  makes  die 

"  Woman  void  of  Shame,  and  prompts  her  to 

"  aflift  in  betraying  others  into  the  fame  Way 

cc  of  Living,  The  Man  (hou'd  alfo  take  Care 

"  of  the  Child  ;  and    provide  for  it's  Educa- 

"  tion,  fo  far  as,  to  make  it  a  ufeful  Member 

"  of  the  Commonwealth  9\ 

The  next  great  Care  of  the  State  :  After  gi- 
ving due  Encouragement  to  the  Increafe  of 
the  People,  preferving  their  Lives  and  Pro- 
perties, and  taking  Care  of  the  Education  of 
Youth :  Is,  to  employ  them;  to  oblige  them  to 
be  Induflrious  ;  and,  for  that  End,  to  encou- 
rage Arts  and  Sciences,  Trade  and  Manufac- 
tures, and  all  Things  in  general,  that  may 
keep  the  Society  employed  in  their  Minds 
and  Bodies  in  Things  ufeful  for  the  Publick. 
In  order  to  which  •  arc  the  following  Pofitions, 
which  may  be  allowed  true* 

\fl.  "  There  are  none  in  Society  (except  /- 
deotSj  Lunatkksy  Aged,  or  Perfons  confined 
to  their  Beds  by  incurable  Diflempers  )  but 
who  may  maintain  themfelves  in  Whole  or 
in  Part,  and  be  of  Ufe  to  the  Society  ;  if  a 
due  coercive  Power  be  exercifed  over  them/' 

%l  "  The 
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id. "  The  lame>  the  hlind,  the  infirm^  and  yfr£  /5y 
"  htervals^ve  not  adequate  Objects  of  the  Cha- 
"  rity  of  the  laborious  and  rich  Members  of  the 
"  Community:  Unlefs  they  employ  themfelves 
t%  in  what  things  they  are  capable  of  doing  to- 
"  wards  their  own  Maintenance,  and  what  may 
"  be  reafonably  expected  from  them;  upon 
"  proper  Materials  being  given  them,  to  that 
"  end." 

$dly.  "  The  Lazy  flurdy  Vagrant sy  who  go 
"  about  with  Numbers  of  Children,  or  with  pre- 
<c  tended  Diforders  and  Infirmities  ;  and  thofc 
"  who  diftort  themfelves  or  their  Children, 
"  that  they  may  feem  more  miferable,  in  order 
"  to  excite  Compaffion  and  procure  Alms:  do, 
"  by  that  means,  continue  a  Generation  of  mi- 
<c  ferable  helplefs  Wretches,  or  of  idle  vagrant 
<c  Beggars  and  often  concealed  Thieves  and 
u  Robbers.  Thefe  therefore,  as  much  as  any, 
"  are  the  Pert  and  Bane  of  Society:  and  do 
"  very  often  cool  the  Charity  of  well  inclined 
"  People  to  the  truly  indigent  and  poor,  they 
"  not  being  able  to  diftinguifh  the  true  from 
"  the  falfe  " 

Thefe  things  being  allowed  :  is  it  not  highly 
incumbent  upon  the  Legiflature,  and,  I  may 
fay,  abiblutely  neceffary  for  the  Good  of  the 
State?  to  diftinguifh  and  feparare thefe  feveral 

E  kinds 
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kinds  of  Perfons ;  by  appointing  proper  Places* 
at  reafonable  Diftances,  for  the  jlrft,  and  pro- 
viding them  all  things  necefiary  for  their  Sub<- 
Mence  ;  by  providing  proper  Work-houfes  for 
$\\$jecond)  and  Materials  whereby  each  might 
be  capable  of  doing  fomewhat  for  his  Mainte- 
nance ;  and  by  having  proper  Places  of  Cor- 
rection for  the  third  fort,  which  might  bring 
them  to  be  laborious  and  ufeful  Members  of 
the  Community. 

I  cant  think  this  impra&icable;  or  of  any 
great  Expence  to  the  Pubtick  in  the  Execution. 
It  may  be  done;  by  taking  all  Vagrants  to  the 
Place  of  their  Birth,  or  laft  Habitation  before 
they  turned  Vagrants;  and  fubdividing  the 
Counties  into  Diftrifls,  more  or  fewer,  accord- 
ing to  the  Largenefs  of  the  Counties  and  Baro- 
nies ;  for  as  Pariflies  are  now  divided,  fome  are 
much  larger  than  others,  both  as  to  Extent  and 
Number  of  the  Inhabitants.  In  each  of  thefe 
DiftrittS)  may  be  eftablifhed  a  Society  ele&ed 
annually  for  the  Care  of  the  Poor;  alfo  a  Poor* 
houfe,  a  Work-houfe,  and  Houfe  of  Correction  j 
with  fuch  a  Proportion  of  Ground  for  Garden- 
ing, as  would  employ  fome  of  the  Hands,  and 
affift  in  maintaing  them:  And  fuch  Materials 
fliould  be  laid  in,  by  the  Inhabitants  of  each 
Dijtriil,  that  each  of  the  Poor  might  be  em- 
ployed in  doing  fomething  towards  their  com- 
mon Maintenance.  The  Magiftrates  and  Cler- 
gy, in  each  Dijlrift,  might  fupervife  and  take 

care. 
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care,  from  time  to  time,  that  the  Overfeers  did 
Juflice  to  the  Poor,  and  kept  them  to  their 
Work  ;  and  a  Power  might  be  given  them,  to 
jaife  annually  in  their  feveral  Dijlriffs  a  Pr<z- 
mum  to  the  Overfeer,  upon  executing  his  Trull 
aright ;  and  to  remove  or  continue  him,  accor- 
ding to  his  Behaviour.  All  the  Benefit  of  their 
Work  fhould  go  to  their  own  Maintenance, 
Thus  the  great  Charge,  fo  much  fear'd,  of  the 
Poor-Tax,  would  be  kept  very  low,  and  fcarce 
be  felt  upon  feveral  Accounts  ;  but  particular- 
ly, upon  the  following  :  The  coercive  Power  of 
obliging  them  to  work  according  to  their  Abilities  ; 
and  the  Certainty  of  a  well-difposd  Charity^  to 
thofe  who  are  willing  to  give.  If  any  Diftrift  be 
opprefled  with  Poor  ;  to  take  off  thofe  exceed- 
ing their  Proportion,  let  there  be  a  Barony  Poor- 
houfe,  &c.  to  be  kept  at  the  Charge  of  the  Ba- 
rony :  and  fo  from  the  feveral  Barony-houfes,  the 
Overplus  may  be  removed  to  a  County -houfe  : 
From  the  County-houfe,  to  one  for  the  Province 
or  the  whole  Kingdom.  Thus,  wou'd  none  be 
overburthened.  The  Number  of  the  Poor 
wou'd,  by  this  means,  be  much  leffen'd;  being 
made  up,  principally,  of  the  fturdy  and  lazy 
Vagrants;  when  they  wou'd  find  themfelve? 
obliged  to  work  for  their  Bread. 

After  all  the  Poor  were  thus  fettled  and  dif- 
poled  of,  in  proper  Gaffes  ;  Any  Perfon  who 
woud  give  Alms  to  any  vagrant  Beggar^  upon 
Information  and  Conviction,  fhould  bz  fined  in 

E  z  Pro- 
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Proportion  to  his  Ability;  Half  to  the  Infor- 
mer, and  Half  to  the  Poor  of  the  Diftridt  in 
which  he  lived,  or  in  which  it  was  given.  In 
the  fame  manner,  ought  they  to  be  fined  ;  who 
harbour  and  conceal,  or  countenance  any  Per- 
son, who  has  no  vifible  Way  of  Maintenance; 
whether  he  be  a  common  Beggar,  or  one  of 
thofe  who  go  about  thieving,  cheating,  and 
living  upon  the  Laborious ;  giving  no  good  Ac- 
count of  their  Way  of  getting  their  Livelihood  : 
And  in  cafe,  upon  Proof,  any  Perfon  in  the 
Neighbourhood  be  found  to  know  any  fuch  to 
be  entertained,  yet  gives  no  Information;  he 
ought  to  be  fined  in  like  manner  as  th£  Perfon 
who  entertained  him. 

By  this,  and  fuch  l&e  Methods,  the  Poor 
wou'd  be  fct  to  Work,  and  kept  to  it :  And 
the  Indubious  wou'd  be  more  encouraged  ;  by 
having  their  Properties  better  fecured  againft 
the  wicked,  and  the  idle  and  fiurdy  Vagrants  ; 
and,  what  is  given  in  Chanty  being  well  ap- 
plied, they  then  might  hope,  upon  any  Mif- 
fortunc?  or  Diflemper  falling  upon  them,  in 
their  Old  Age,  to  have  a  comfortable  Subfift- 
ence  ;  which  muft  be  a  ilrong  Incitement  to 
Labour  and  Induftry,  that  charitable  Provifioa 
being  apportioned  according  to  their  Merits. 

After  thus  promoting  the  Increafe  of  the  In- 
habitants, and  employing  them:  the  next  Care 
of  the  State  ought  to  be  ;  to  keep  Provifions  at 
an  equitable  Price^  betwixt  the  Provider  or  Huf- 

band- 
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landman  who  deals  in  Tillage  and  Grazing^  and 
the  Confumer  who  principally  lives  ly  his  Trade 
and  Manufacture.  For,  fince  loth  are  abfolute- 
\y  neceflary  to  the  Well-being  of  the  State:  the 
tfusland-man  ought  to  have  a  fufficient  Reward 
for  his  Care,  Trouble,  and  Improvement  of  his 
Land;  and  the  Tradefman  and  Artificer  ought 
not  to  pay  too  dear  for  his  Provifions,  fo  as 
not  to  fubfift  well  upon  his  Wages  or  Trade  in 
which  he  employs  himfelt 

It  is,  therefore,  pernicious  in  a  State  to  have 
Provifions  too  cheap  as  well  as  too  dear  ;  for, 
this  difcourages  the  Husband- man,  and  is  an 
Obftacle  to  all  Improvement  of  Land  ;  begets 
Sloth  in  the  Tradefman  and  Manufacturer ; 
and  makes  the  whole  Community  idle  and 
negligent. 

If  lb  ;  then,  the  State  ought  to  take  all  pru- 
dent Methods  of  keeping  the  Markets  at  an 
equitable  Price*,  for,  whenever  they  fall  too 
low,  or  rife  too  high,  one  Part  or  other  of  the 
Society  fufFers. 

In  this  View,  let  us  confider:  fir  ft  ^  "  King- 
"  doms  that  can  fupply  themfeives  with  fuffi- 
"  cient  Quantities  of  Provifions,  of  their  own 
"  Produce,  one  Year  with  another  ;  in  the  next 
"  Place j  thofe  who  have  a  Redundancy  ;  and 
"  laftly,  thofe  who  are  obliged  to  their  neigh- 
£  bouring  States  for  a  Supply/' 

In 
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In  thefof  of  thefe  Cafes  ;  it  is  entirely  wrong 
in  the  State,  ro  export  any  in  plentiful  Years : 
unlefs  there  be  high  Prices  going,  abroad  ;  and 
they  can  rcafonably  exped:  Provifions  from 
their  Neighbours,  at  a  lower  Price,  in  a  bad 
Seafon, when  they  niq ft  befupplied  from  abroad; 
for  then  the  Nation  will  be  a  Gainer  upon  the 
Whole,  it  is  alio  a  Benefit  to  the  Merchant 
(who  ought  to  be  encouraged)  and  increafes 
Trade  and  Navigation. 

In  the  fecond  cafe,  where  there  is  a  Redundan- 
cy:  the  State  ought  not  to  encourage  an  Expor- 
tation, when  the  Markets  abroad  are  below  the 
reafonable  Medium  which  may  be  expected 
communthus  annis  ;  but  rather  give  Encourage- 
ment to  keep  it  at  Home,  till  the  Markets  rife 
above  that  Medium:  by  which  means,  they 
would  be  able  to  fupply  their  Neighbours  with 
the  fame  Quantity,  at  a  higher  Price. 

In  the  third  cafe;  Imports  ought  to  be  made 
as  great  as  poffible,  when  the  Markets  are  ac 
the  lowed  abroad,  tho'  in  greater  Quantity  than 
is  necellary :  that  the  State  may  not  be  obliged 
to  buy,  when  the  Markets  rife  abroad. 

It  may  be  ask'd,  in  the  firft:  and  fecond  ca- 
fes j  How  will  that  keep  up  the  Markets  at 
Home  > 

In  order  to  do  this  ;  in  the  firft  cafe,  there  might 
be  Pramiums  allowed;  fufficient  to  encourage 
People  to  build  Granaries,  in  proper  places  for 
Export  or  to  fupply  the  Markets  at  Home: 

thefe 
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thefe  Premiums  ihould  be  given,  at  the  rate  of 
fo  much  a  Barrel,  to  all  who  would  fupply  the 
Granaries,  whenever  the  Markets  fhould  fall 
below  the  Medium  you  would  keep  them  at ; 
and  the  Owners  of  the  Granaries  ihould  be  ob- 
liged to  fupply  the  Markets  at  Home,  whenever 
they  rofe  above  the  higheft  Price  which  the  State 
Ihould  think  convenient  for  the  Good  of  the 
Community* 

Forinftance:  in  aafe,  the  reafonable  Medi- 
um for  Wheat  fhould  be  allowed  to  be  from 
Twelve  to  Fourteen  Shillings/^  Barrel,-  when- 
ever the  Markets  fell  below  that,  then  to  give 
the  Prcemium  ;  and  whenever  the  Markets  rofe 
above  twenty  Shillings  per  Barrel,  then  to  ob- 
lige them  to  fell  at  or  under  that  Price,  whilft 
they  had  any  in  their  Granaries,  To  prevent 
Fraud,  let  all  be  fold  by  Weight. 

In  the  fecond  cafe,  where  the  Country  has  a 
Redundancy  \  let  the  Premium  be  given  as  above, 
when  the  Markets  fall  below  the  Medium  ;and 
they  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  fell  it  for  Ex- 
portation, but  when  the  Markets  abroad  fhall 
be  above  the  reafonable  Medium,  ib  that  the 
Nation  and  Merchants  may  be  fufficient  Gain- 
ers. The  Hushandman,  in  both  thefe  cafes, 
would  be  encouraged  to  go  on  with  his  Tillage  ; 
and  the  Artificer  and  Tradefman,  have  Provisi- 
ons at  an  equitable  Price. 

This  Regulation  would  have  the  following 
good  EfFe&s. 

In 
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In  the  firft  cafe  ;  they  would  not  be  obliged 
to  fell  cheap  to  their  Neighbours  in  plentiful 
Years,  and  buy  dear  when  in  want.  In  the 
fecond ;  they  would  always  make  the  moll  of 
the  Markets  abroad.  In  the  third;  they  would 
always  be  fupplied,  after  the  cheapeft  manner; 
and  fometimes  re-import  to  their  Neighbours 
with  Advantage. 

After  thus  providing  Laws  for  keeping  the 
Peace,  preferving  Property,  Education  of  Youth, 
encreafing  the  Numbers,  employing  and  taking 
care  of  the  Poor,  and  fettling  the  Rate  of  Pro- 
vifions  upon  an  equitable  Footing:  the  next 
thing,  to  be  confidered,  is  TRADE;  as  tend- 
ing to  make  a  Nation  rich  and  happy;  and 
without  which,  even  all  thefe  other  Advanta- 
ges already  mentioned  will  not  be  fufficient. 
Navigation  and  Commerce  are  the  Life  and 
Soul  of  Society,  in  Things  relating  to  this 
Life  :  they  enlarge  our  Knowledge  of  Perfons 
and  Things,  relieve  our  Wants,  and  give  us  the 
Advantages  and  Benefit  of  every  Climat  e.They 
join  the  mod  diftant  Regions,  to  their  mutual 
Profit :  they  make  even  our  Antipodes  to  be  our 
Neighbours  ;  and  to  affift  us  in  Things  proper 
for  our  Health,  Food  and  Raiment,  with  Ele- 
gance and  Variety.  They  provide  us  wich  Ma- 
terials, for  carrying  on  our  Manufactures  :  en- 
large our  Ideas  and  Conceptions  of  things  : 
and  bring  us  acquainted  with  the  Produces  of  all 
the  Countries  of  the  Earth.    By  help  of  thefe, 
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we  have  the  Advantage  of  the  Inventions  and 
Improvements  of  every   Nation  :    And  every 
Man  is  enabled,  according  to    his  Ingenuity, 
to  do  fomething  for  his  own  Benefit ;  and  to 
aflift  his  Neighbour,  in  doing  what  may  make 
his  Life  more  happy  and  eafy.   Whereas,  were 
there  no  Trade  ;  every  one  muft  fubfift  by  the 
Labour  of  his  own   Hands,    and   have  little 
more  than  the  bare  Neceffaries  of  Life.  Since, 
then,  Trade  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  the  Well- 
being  of  a  Nation  :    Let  us  briefly   confider  ; 
what  Methods  are  mod  ufeful  for  the  Increa- 
fing  and  carrying  on  of  Trade,    and  how  it 
will  become  mod  advantageous  to  any  People. 
TRADE,  in  general,   is  an   Exchange  or 
Trucks  of  fuch   Things  as  any  particular  Perfon 
or  Nation  has  to /pare,  with  another  P  erf  on  or 
Nation y  for  what  is  wanted  from  that  other.    In 
this  Exchange  great   Difficulties  and  Inconve- 
niences muft  at  firft  have  arifen  ;  for  want  of 
a  general  Standard  or  Meafure^  by  which  ro  re- 
gulate  the   Value    of  each  thing  exchanged. 
This  woud  foon  put  People    in   fearch  of  a 
Remedy  :  And  at  laft  ;  by  the  common  Con- 
fent   of  moft  Nations ;  Gold-  and  Silver  have 
been  made  that  Standard  and  Meafure,  by  help 
of  which,  one  Commodity    is  compared  with 
another.  This  common  Confcnt  feems  to  have 
taken  its  Rife  from  the  Scarcity  of  thofe  Me- 
tals ;  their  not  being  fo  liable  to  ruft  and  de- 
cay, as  others  are ;  and  their  being  capable  of 
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receiving  and  retaining  fuch  Impreffions,  as 
might  make  their  Weight  and  Value  more  eafi- 
ly  and  readily  known.  By  comparing  each 
Commodity  with  this,  a  Price  was  more  eaii- 
ly  fixed  upon  it ;  and  fo,  Trade  made  more  ea- 
fy.  By  the  Scarcity  and  little  Bulk  of  thefe 
Metals  ;  Merchants  cou'd  more  eafily  transfer 
their  EfFedts  to  any  Country  or  Market,  where 
they  had  any  Trade*  As  this  Meafure  or  Com- 
modity was  not  liable  to  Decay  or  Corruption* 
Any  Perfon  cou'd  fell  any  of  his  Goods,  which 
were  perilhable,  to  another  who  wanted,  and 
take  the  Gold  or  Silver  in  Exchange ;  at  his 
Leifure  furnifhing  himfelf  with  what  he  want- 
ed, without  being  obliged  to  carry  any  Thing 
with  him  (to  Truck  for  it)  which  perhaps  the 
other  might  not  want.  This  feems  to  be  the 
firfl  Rife  of  Money  :  Without  which,  or  a  Cre- 
dit of  like  Nature,  no  Nation  can  carry  on  a 
Trade  to  Advantage.  For,  if  there  be  not  a 
fufficient  Quantity  of  it,  to  fupply  the  Markets, 
and  make  ready  Payment  betwixt  Buyer  and 
Seller  ;  Trade  niuft  necefTarily  flag  and  go  on 
very  heavily,  and  Trucking  with  all  its  Incon- 
veniences again  take  Place.  Since,  then,  Gold 
and  Silver  are  fixt  the  Standard  ;  and  the  pro- 
portion of  their  Values  to  each  other  varies,accor- 
ding  to  the  greater  Plenty  or  Scarcencfs  of  either 
of  them  :  To  make  it  an  equitable  Standard  ; 
their  refpetlive  Value  to  each  other  ihou'd 
have   the  fame  Proportion  in  all  Countries  ; 

then 
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then  every  Perfon  wou'd  fave  what  he  now 
lofes  to  the  private  Exchanger. 

For  Inftance,  Gold  in  Ireland  is  about  one 
per  Cent  higher  than  Silver,  according  to  their 
Value  in  the  neighbouring  Countries :  Confe- 
quently  as  Payments  are  made  in  the  one,  or 
in  the  other,  about  one  per  Cent  is  gain'd  or  lofl: ; 
the  Lofs  generally  falling  upon  the  Poor,  who 
don't  know  the  Difference  j  but  to  thofe,  who 
know  it  and  are  Gainers,  the  Crime  is  certain- 
ly the  fame  as  to  buy  and  fell  with  Meaiures 
of  different  Lengths  or  Capacities. 

Since  upon  the  Whole  then,  Money  is  fo  ne- 
ceflary  to  carry  on  Trade  :  It  will  be  ufeful 
to  confider,  what  it  is  that  occafions  the  Plenty 
or  Scarcenefs  of  Money  in  any  Country. 

It  is  a  very  great  Miftake  ,•  to  think  that  the 
raifing  or  lowering  the  Value  of  Money,  occa- 
fions a  Nation's  being  richer  and  having  a 
greater  Quantity  of  it  or  otherwife.  It  is  true  ; 
a  Nation,  by  raifing  the  Value  of  Money,  may 
occafion  a  Run  of  it  inwards  for  fome  Time  : 
But  it  will  be  attended  with  a  terrible  Draw- 
back- For  then,  Money  muft  be  confidered  as 
a  foreign  Commodity,  of  which  you  have]  rai- 
fed  the  Price,  by  making  it  dearer  than  it  is  in 
any  foreign  Market  ;  confequently  they  will 
run  it  in,  and,  with  the  fame  Sum,  buy  up  a 
greater  Quantity  of  Goods  than  they  cou  d 
have  done  before  it  was  raifed  :  And,  by  that 
Means,  the  Price  of  the  Exports  from  theKing- 
F  z  dom 
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dom  is  lower'd  ;  or  otherwife,  the  Price  of  Pro- 
vifions,  Manufa&ures,  &c.  mud  be  raifed  in 
Proportion  to  the  railing  of  the  Coin,  and  then 
they  won't  import  the  Gold  and  Silver.  In 
fuch  a  Cafe ;  the  whole  landed  Intereft  and 
thofe  who  receive  Money  wou  d  be  Lofers  : 
For,  they  wou'd  receive  the  fame  nominal  Sum  ; 
with  which  they  cou'd  not  buy  the  fame 
Quantity,  of  any  Thing  they  wanted,  as  for- 
merly. For  Inftance  :  Upon  a  Crowns  being 
raifed  to  ten  Shillings  ;  the  Proportion  of  the 
Lofs  being  as  the  Difference  of  the  Values; 
were  any  Perfon  to  receive  a  hundred  Pounds 
per  Annum >  he  wou'd  then  receive  in  effedt  but 
fifty  ? ounch  ;  for  with  his  hundred  he  cou'd  buy 
no  more  than  he  formerly  did  {or  fifty  :  And 
if  the  Markets  did  not  rife  in  Proportion  to  the 
Coin,  but  kept  low;  then,  for  each  hundred 
Pound  lent  into  the  Country,  two  hundred 
Pounds  worth  of  Goods  wou  d  go  out  ;  and 
fo  other  Nations  wou'd  have  them  for  half  Va- 
lue. Thus,  whatever  the  Coin  is  raifed,  the 
Lofs  will  be  in  Proportion  to  it.  Confequent- 
ly  whatever  Goods  are  exported,  going  out  at 
an  Undervalue,  they  will  not  return  the  fame 
Quantity  of  Goods  from  abroad  as  formerly: 
And  then  the  Money  rnuft  be  again  remitted, 
as  it  pafles  in  other  Countries,  to  buy  up 
what  is  further  wanted  from  abroad.  The 
Nation,  by  that  Means,  mult  become  Bank- 
rupt in  a  ihort  Time, 

It 
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It  is  not  then,  the  Lowering  or  Raifing 
the  Coin,  which  occafions  Money's  being 
plenty  or  fcarce ;  but  the  Ballance  of  Trade  s 
being  in  Favour  of  a  Nation  or  otherwife.  If 
the  Value  of  Goods  exported,  be  more  than 
of  thofe  imported,  at  the  End  of  the  Year  ; 
then,  the  Return  to  that  Nation  mud  be  made 
in  Money  :  And  fo,  on  the  contrary- 

What  great  Care,  then,  ought  we  and  eve- 
ry Nation  to  take  ;  to  encourage,  in  a  parti- 
cular Manner,  all  thofe  Kinds  of  Manufacture 
which  the  neighbouring  Countries  may  have 
the  greateft  Defire  for:  And,  in  thofe  Branches, 
to  endeavour  to  have  the  greateft  Variety  pol- 
fible,  that  the  Markets  abroad  may  not  be 
'glutted  ?  By  that  Means  we  cou'd  fell  at  a 
higher  Price.  We  fhou'd  alfo  encourage  all 
thofe  Manufactures,  now  ufed  from  Abroad,  to 
be  made  and  improv'd  at  Home ;  and  difcou- 
rage  all  foreign  expenfive  Commodities  from 
being  ufed  at  Home,  as  much  as  may  be  with 
Confidence  to  the  Alliances  and  Trade  with 
neighbouring  States  :  The  Confequence  of 
which  wou'd  be,  the  preferving  the  Ballance  in 
our  Favour  ;  by  making  our  Exports  to  ex- 
ceed our  Imports  ;  and,  by  that  Means,  en- 
creafing  the  Quantity  of  our  Coin,  which  ne- 
ceflarily  lowers  thelntereft  of  our  Money.  For 
when  there  are  more  who  have  Money  to  Icnd^ 
than  there  are  Perfons  who  have  occafion  to 
borrow  ;  they  beat  the  Price  down  upon  one 
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another,  and  take  lefs  Intereft  rather  than  lee 
their  Money  lie  by  them.  This  dill  increafes 
our  Trade  :  For  were  Intereft  reduced  to  three 
ox  four  per  Cent ;  the  Merchant  wou'd  be  then 
as  much  a  Gainer  by  gaining  fix  per  Cent>  as 
he  is  now  by  ten  per  Cent. 

Consequently,  becaufe  the  Value  of  Land 
rifes,  in  Proportion  as  Intereft  falls  :  Each 
Perfon  poflefsd  of  Land,  willchufe  to  purchafe 
upon  his  own  Land,  by  improving  it;  rather 
than  lay  out  his  Money  at  a  low  Intereft,  or 
purchafe  Lands  at  forty  or  fifty  Years  Purchafe. 
Each  Acre,  fo  improved,  is  an  Addition  to 
the  Riches  of  the  State  :  Whereas,  by  the  pre- 
lent  Purchafes  of  Lands,  only  the  Property 
is  altered  and  a  particular  Perfon  grows  grea- 
ter ;  but  the  Publick  is  no  Gainer. 

As  the  lowering  of  Inter  efl  is  an  Advantage  to 
Trade;  by  enabling  the  Merchants  to  venture  for 
lefs  Gain,  and  by  making  Fraight  eafier  in  foreign 
Trade  :  So,  if  our  Roads  were  better  and  ihor- 
ter;  om  Ho  me -Trade  wou'd  find  the  Benefit, 
by  our  Land  Carriage  becoming  eafier  and 
cheaper. 

For  this  Reafon,  a  proper  Method  ought  to 
be  taken  ;  to  fhorten  and  amend  our  Roads, 
at  the  leaft  Charge.  In  this,  there  is  an  Ex- 
ample before  es,  ih  leveral  Countries  :  Which 
is  the  old  Roman  Military  Ways*  wherein  they 
employed  their  Soldiers  in  Time  of  Peace.  Af- 
ter the  fame  Manner,   might  we  amend  our 
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Roads:  The  Publick  be  a  Gainer  :  And  the 
Army  not  difpleafed  ;  it  wou'd  only  be  an  Ex- 
ercife  for  them,  to  keep  them  hardy  and  fit  for 
Service. 

To  this  End,  after  a  proper  Survey  of  the 
Pofl  and  other  great  Reads  :  The  Army  might 
be  employed,  in  the  Summer-time,  in  levelling 
and  fhortening  them  ;  whild  the  feveral  Pa- 
riflies,  by  their  fix  Days  Labour ■,  fhou'd  bring 
them  Stones  and  Gravel  where  wanting.  The 
feveral  Counties,  indead  of  the  Money  now 
laid  out  upon  Roads  which,  at  beft,  are  on- 
ly flubber'd  over  ;  might  raife  as  much  Money, 
as  wou'd  buy  them  Shoes,  Stockings,  and 
Frocks,  to  fave  their  Livery  ;  and  alio  allow 
.them  additional  Pay,  whilit  they  wrought ; 
and  a  Gratuity  to  the  Officer,  who  wou'd  o- 
verfee  them.  There  is  no  doubt,  each  Officer 
and  Party  of  Men  wou'd  vie  with  each  other, 
who  fhou'd  make  the  fined  and  mod  lading 
Roads :  It  being  a  Work  of  fo  great  Confe- 
quence  to  the  Publick.  As  a  (landing  Memorial 
of  thole  great  Benefactors  to  the  whole  Na- 
tion ;  the  Roads  might  bear  the  Name  of  the 
Corps  that  made  them.  By  this  Means,  the 
County  wou'd  be  at  very  little  more  Charge, 
than  now  ;  when  fcarce  any  thing  is  done,  for 
their  Money.  This  is  what,  'tis  probable,  no 
County  wou'd  grudge  ro  give  :  And  the  Army 
wou'd  not  think  themfelves  ill  ufed  in  it. 

Another  confiderable  Advantage  to  our  Trade 
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wou'd  arife  from  confidering  in  the  laying  on 
of  Taxes :  On  what  Branches  of  Trade  to  lay 
them  ;  how  to  eafe  the  Merchant,  as  much  as  pof- 
fible,  in  thofe  Branches  that  are  of  mofl  Advan- 
tage to  the  State. 

Taxes  are  abfolutely  neceflary  in  all  States 
whatever.  Where  they  are  given,  by  the  Con- 
fent  of  the  Community  ;  none  will  grudge  to 
give  a  Proportion  of  their  Fortune,  to  preferve 
the  reft  with  Peace  and  Satisfaction.  Tis  not 
only  reafonable  to  give  what  is  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary  for  the  Security  and  Prefervation  of 
the  Pubiick  at  Plome,  in  keeping  under  fuch 
turbulent  Spirits  as  wou'd  difturb  the  Peace  of 
Society  ;  and  for  keeping  up  a  Power,  in  Pro- 
portion to  what  Danger  may  be  apprehended 
from  neighbouring  States,  according  to  the 
Situation  and  Circumftances  of  each  Nation  : 
But  alfo  as  much  more,  as  may  keep  up  the 
Dignity  and  Grandeur,  and  fweeten  and  make 
eafy  the  Weight  and  Cares  of  a  Crown.  And 
where  the  Pubiick  Good  is  the  chief  Care  and 
Concern  of  the  State,  as  in  ours  :  None  will 
grudge  to  give,  what  is  proper  for  that  End 
and  confident  with  the  Good  of  the  Commu- 
nity, In  confidering  this,  it  may  be  premifed, 
as  allowed  by  all :  That  the  Confumer,  is  the 
Perfon  who  pays  and  bears  the  Burthen  of  the 
Tax,  in  Proportion  to  what  he  fquanders  or  con- 
fumes.  It  is  he  ;  who  eats,  drinks  and  wears 
moil,    or   fquanders  moft  away  in  thefe  and 
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other  Superfluities  of  Life  ;  that  bears  the 
greateft  Part  of  the  Burthen.  Let  who  will 
firfl:  advance  the  Money  ;  it  centers,  at  laft, 
with  the  Confumer.  The  Merchant  may  pay 
a  Tax,  for  what  he  imports  ;  The  Artificer^  for 
what  he  makes ;  The  Husbandman^  for  what 
he  raifes  ;  But  each  is  repayed  by  the  'Go** 
fumer. 

Wou'd  it  not  then  be  better  >  To  eafe  the 
Merchant  in  all  Articles,  that  may  encourage 
him  to  export  our  Commodites  and  to  im- 
port fuch  Things  as  are  neceifary  for  us  :  To 
rake  offall  fuch  high  Duties;  as  ferve  only  to 
encourage  Running  of  Goods,  to  the  Prejudice 
of  the  fair  Dealer  ;  and  prove  a  Bait,  to  cor- 
rupt the  Morals  of  all  who  trade  :  Where  a 
high  Duty  is  laid,  in  order  to  difcourage  any 
Commodities  being  imported  as  being  preju- 
dicial to  the  State  ;  to  lay  the  Penalty  upon 
the  Confumer  or  Wearer  :  And  to  anfwer  the  re- 
maining Demands  of  the  State,  by  inland  Ex- 
cifes.  This  wou'd,  in  great  Meafure,  pre- 
vent the  Fraud  in  Running  of  Goods:  and  make 
the  Payments  more  certain  :  And,  by  laying 
a  greater  Proportion  of  the  Taxes  upon  the 
Superfluities,  and  lefs  upon  the  Necejfaries  of 
Life  ;  the  Burthen  wou'd  fall,  chiefly  upon  the 
Extravagant  and  mod  ufelefs  Members  of 
the  Society,  and  lefs  upon  the  Poor  and  La- 
borious. 
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So  far  in  Relation  to  Taxes  in  general.  But, 
in  this  particular  Nation,  there  is  fomething 
farther  to  be  confidered  :  And  that  is  ;  our  be- 
ing a  dependant  Kingdom,  limited  in  our  Trade- 
This  muft  make  us  widely  differ,  from  other 
Nations  not  focircumftanced  :  And, flioud  make 
us  particularly  cautious,  in  proportioning  our 
Taxes ;  for  the  following  Reafon.  All  Taxes, 
raifed  in  a  Nation,  and  fpent  again  in  it,  with- 
out being  lent  abroad  ;  only,  circulate  thro* 
the  Kingdom  :  And  at  the  End  of  the  Year, 
the  Nation  is  never  the  Poorer :  Tho'  fome 
particular  Perfons  may  feel  the  Load,  yet  the 
Publick  is  not  a  Sufferer.  But  this  is  not  our 
Cafe  :  If  Money  be  raifed,  more  than  fufEci- 
ent  to  pay  our  feveral  Eftablilhments  ;  it  is  ta- 
ken out  of  the  Kingdom  ;  and,  at  the  End  of 
the  Year,  we  are  fo  much  the  poorer,  as  what 
we  raife  exceeds  our  Eftablilhment.  We  are 
crampt  in  Trade  :  and  therefore  cannot  hope, 
by  that,  to  make  good  the  Deficiency.  So  that 
if  we  ever  flioud  inconfiderately  raife  fuch 
Taxes  ;  as  by  the  conftant  Drains,  of  living  in 
England  and  remitting  our  Rents  thither, 
wou'd  turn  the  Ballance  againfl  us ;  We  ihou'd, 
in  a  few  Years,  become  Bankrupt  and  not  &bie 
to  raife  the  Taxes  we  now  do  ;  but  be  again, 
a  Charge  to  the  Crown  of  England,  as  for- 
merly. 

It  would  be,  therefore,  a  mod  impolitick 
Step  in  us ;  and  inconfident  with  the  Intereft  of 
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Great  Britain,  as  well  as  of  Ireland,  at  any 
time  to  over-raife  our  Taxes.  If  we  fliould 
once  do  it:  we  would  be  in  Danger,  never  to 
get  rid  of  them,  till  we  fliould  become  infolvenc. 
England 'indeed  would  reap  fome  fmall  Benefit 
by  it,  for  a  few  Years,-  till  we  fliould  be  in- 
tirely  draind  and  become  Bankrupt :  but  after- 
wards it  would  be  attended  with  Confequences 
equally  fatal  to  both  Kingdoms.  Our  Trade 
mull  fail,  for  want  of  Money  to  carry  it  on : 
the  Landed  Interefl  mud  decline  ;  Rents  and 
Markets,  fall ;  Tenants,  break ;  Lands,  lie  wade  ; 
and  the  whole  Nation,  become  miferable.  Nay, 
Britain  alfo  muft  differ:  No  more  Remittances 
thither ;  nor  Cafh  fufficient  to  pay  our  own  E- 
ftallijbment.  Then  we  mud  become  a  Burthen 
to  them  in  earned: :  the  Noblemen  and  Gentle- 
men there,  who  have  Eftates  in  Ireland,  mud 
lofe  the  Benefit  of  them,  in  a  great  meafure, 
by  bad  Payments  and  high  Exchange  :  we  could 
not  then  take  from  England,  thole  Quantities 
of  their  Manufactures  we  now  do.  In  fhort  i 
from  a  People,  happy  under  the  Protection  of 
Great  Britain,  we  fliould  become  poor  and  mi- 
ferable :  a  latent  Poy  fon  would  infedi  the  whole 
Nation ;  ready  to  break  out,  upon  the  mod 
trifling  Occafion.  And  in  Cafe,  by  any  Misfor- 
tune, Britain  fliould  be  embroifd ;  nothing 
could  then  prevent  Ireland's  attempting  to 
throw  off  its  Dependancy,  tho'  probably  in 
vain  j  for  it  would  not  be  able  to  defend  it  felf 
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againfl:  any  other  powerful  Neighbour,  that 
ihould  think  it  worth  while  to  invade  and  con- 
quer it.  So,  in  the  End  ;  Great  Britain  muft 
either  wafte  ics  Treailires,  to  keep  Ireland  in 
Subjection  ;  or  quite  defert  it,  and  give  it  up 
to  ibmc  powerful,  and  perhaps  unfriendly, 
Neighbour. 

Farther  ro  {hew,  how  infeparable  the  true 
Interefts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland are  from 
each  other ;  it  may  not  be  improper,  to  obierve 
here:  that  k  woqd,  in  all  probability,  prove 
fatal  to  the  Liberty  of  both  :  if  ever  Pofterity 
Ihould  fo  far  miftake  their  true  and  mutual  In- 
rereftj  as  to  fuffer  a  Mifunderftanding  to  arife 
between  the  two  Nations,  and  thereby  occafi- 
on  Great  Britain  to  opprefs  us  in  point  of  our 
Liberties,  and  to  take  from  us  our  Confent  to 
pur  own  Laws  and  Taxes.  Would  it  not  be 
apt  to  infpire  us  with  a  too  fatal  Refentment  a- 
gainft  them  ?  And  if  we  fliould  ever  be  fo  un- 
happy, as  to  be  under  a  King  who  would  afpir? 
after  unlimited  Power  j  which  fome  time  ago 
has  been  our  Cafej  Ireland  might  be  provoked 
to  join  him,  in  fubverting  the  Laws  and  Liber- 
ties of  Great  Britain,  Wou'd  not  the  Army, 
which  Ihould  then  be  deemed  neceflary  to  pre- 
ferve  Ireland  in  Peace,  in  the  Hands  of  a  bad 
Prince  be  made  ufe  of  in  over-powering  Great 
Britain?  Whilft  Ireland  would  either  peaceab- 
ly look  on  ;  as  not  being  concerned  in  the  Pre- 
servation of  their  Liberties,  who  had  deprived 
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us  of  ours  ;  or  perhaps  our  Poverty  and  Mifc- 
ry  might  make  Ireland  join  the  Prince,  and  fup- 
port  him  in  his  Attempt  againfl  them  :  hoping 
for  better  Terms;  like  Perfons  drowning, 
that  catch  at  every  thing  to  fave  themfelves.  Po- 
verty and  Defpair  wou'd  make  Dangers  at  a 
Diftance  appear  but  Trifles  :  in  companion  of 
thofe  which  immediately  affected  us  :  tho?  much 
greater  in  their  own  Natures.  And  thus  ;  tho' 
Ireland  would,  in  the  End,  intirely  lok  its 
own  Liberty  :  yet,  in  fuch  a  Conjuncture,  there 
would  be  the  ucmoft  Danger  of  its  facrificing 
that  of  Great  Britain,  to  its  Refcntment.  Were 
the  Cafe  put  thus,  between  one  Part  of  Eng- 
land and  another ;  the  probable  Rcfulc  would 
be  the  fame.  The  Reafon  is  general;  and  ex- 
tends to  all  Countries,  and  Divifions  of  Coun- 
tries whatever. 

We  may,  with  Pleafure,  refled:  that  this  me- 
lancholy Scene  is  at  prefent  imaginary:  Let  us 
do,  what  in  us  lies,  to  prevent  the  Poflfibility 
of  its  ever  becoming  real ;  and  convince  our 
Brethren  on  t'other  Side  the  Channel,  they  may 
fafely  confide  in  us;  as  we,  in  them.  To 
bring  this  about  the  more  effectually :  Let  us 
throw  out  all  Party-diftindtions  from  among  us, 
and  explode  that  vainly  popular  Cry  of  Applauje 
on  fetting  up  a  pretended  Country-party  againfl 
the  Courr,  when  the  Court  has  no  Defign  of 
doing  us  Harm.  This  creates  us  Enemies,  and 
gives  the  Government  Reafon  to  believe,  that 
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we  harbour  Thoughts  of  diflrefflng  them.  In 
fuch  Cafes  ;  a  Party  is  formed  purely  for  the 
fake  of  private  Views  in  the  Leading  Men,  who 
only  want  to  make  themfelves  appear  confider- 
able:  and  when  they  have  gained,  by  thefe 
means,  what  they  aim  at ;  they  will  not 
fcruple  to  abandon  the  Party,  and  leave 
them  to  look  out  for  other  Heads  ;  who  (  af- 
ter ufmg  them  properly  to  ferve  their  own 
Turn  )  may,  in  like  manner,  defert  them. 
Surely,  no  true  Proteftant,  under  fo  mild  and 
juft  an  Adminiftration,  which  fecures  him  in 
the  pofleflion  of  all  his  Rights  Religious  and 
Civil,  can  have  any  Intention  of  bringing  in 
Tyranny  and  Roinifk  Superftkion,by  unhinging 
our  prefent  happy  Eftablifhment.  Why  then 
fliould  we  unthinkingly,  at  any  Time,  even 
appear  to  let  up  fuch  a  Party  as  might  feem  to 
oppofe  the  Court  merely  becaufe  it  is  a  Court  ? 
Seeing,  upon  all  Accounts,  it  may  be  of  the 
moil  fatal  Conlequence  to  Ireland.  It  may 
occafion  a  continual  Diftruft  of  us ;  by  giving 
Grounds  to  imagine,  we  have  further  things  in 
View.  And  if  we  appear  difcontented  with- 
out Caufc ;  inftead  of  receiving  Marks  of 
Friendfhip,  we  may  reafonably  exped  to  be 
more  cramp'd  and  confined  than  before.  Thus, 
by  the  Imprudence  of  a  few,  would  the  whole 
Nation  fuffer. 

Let  all  of  us  therefore  fliewthat  we  detcft 
all  private  felfilli  Views  of  this  kind,   to  de- 
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ftrudHve  in  their  Confequences  to  the  whole 
Kingdom,  and  fo  contrary  to  all  Equity;  nay, 
even  to  the  common  Rules  of  Humanity.  la- 
Head  of  breaking  our  felves  into  Parties,  let  us 
be  unanimous  and  firm  in  Handing  by  the  true 
Intereft  of  our  Country.  As  we  ought  to 
(land  together  with  Unanimity  and  Zeal,  if 
Hardfhips  fhould  at  any  time  be  put  upon  us; 
fo,  with  the  fame  Spirit  and  united  Strength, 
ought  we  to  (land  by  and  fupport  the  Crovon^ 
which  protects  us  in  the  Enjoyment  of  all  that  s 
dear  to  us  as  Men  and  Chriftians. 

Let  us  then  always  give,    with  Unanimity 
and  Chcarfulnefs,what  is  neceflary  for  the  Sup- 
port of  the  Government:  with  a  prudent  Cau- 
tion not  to  turn  the  Ballance  againftus.     Thus, 
we  ihall  preferve  that  Harmony  between  the 
Governours  and  Governed,  fo  neceflary  in  a 
well-ordered  Community :  Each  will  further  the 
true  Intereft  of  the  other;    and  by  promoting 
Unity  of  Affe&ion  among  all  His  Majefly  s 
Subje&s,  the  Publick  will  enjoy  a  great  and  la- 
ding Happinefs.    If,  at  any  time,  by  Inadver- 
tence, we  fhould  be  laid  under  Difficulties;  our 
Expoftulations  would  be  regarded  as  the  Com- 
plaints of  Friends,  and  receive  certain  Redrefs: 
Whereas,  by  forming  Parties,  to  make  the  Ad- 
miniftration  uneafy,    we   break  our  Union; 
make  the  Government  jealous  of  us ;  by  un- 
guarded Behaviour  and  Expreflions,  make  our 
Friends  unserviceable,  and  raife  up  Enemies  on 
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t  other  Side  the  Water.  This  mud  unavoidably 
make  all  the  kind  Endeavours  of  our  Friends 
ineffectual  ;  and  fuch  Condudt,  if  continued, 
may  fooner  or  later  turn  to  the  Ruin  of  Ire- 
land. Since  this  is  the  natural  Confequence  of 
following  fuch  inconfiftent  Meafures  :  Let  us 
at  once  give  up  any  one,  who  fliall  attempt  to 
divide  us  ;  and  convince  him,  we  are  not  fo  weak 
as  to  diftrefs  our  Country  by  fupporting  him  in 
his  private  felfilh  Defigns.  In  fliort ;  we  ought 
to  look  upon  every  Peribn,  who  affe&s  to  di- 
ftinguifh  himfelf  by  any  Party  Name,  as  a  weak 
or  an  ill  defigning  Brother. 

By  a&ing  thus,  we  fliall  effe&ually  ferve  our 
Country :  and  convince  England,  that  when 
nothing  unreafonable  is  demanded  •  we  will 
give  as  much  as  the  Nature  of  our  Trade  will 
bear,  without  changing  the  Ballince  to  our 
Prejudice.  Then,  we  fliall  be  ftill  more  capable 
of  being  of  Benefit  to  them  :  we  fliall  not  only 
live  happy  and  eafy,  but  our  Trade  improving 
will  encreafe  our  Revenue;  and  employing  our 
Hands,  we  fliall  daily  take  off  greater  Quanti- 
ties of  their  Manufactures,  and  furnifh  them 
with  others  they  now  take  from  Foreigners  ; 
our  Youth  will  always  follow  the  Court,  and 
throw  off  what  their  frugal  Parents  have  been 
gathering  with  Care ;  in  fliort,  all  our  fuper- 
fluous  Wealth  will  center  there.  Then  we  fliall 
nor  only  be  able  to  fupport  the  Charge  of  our 
Eftablijhmcnti    but  if  ever  England  flipuld  be 
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embroiled,  we  would  contribute  our  utmoft  to 
affift  our  elder  Brother  and  Protestor. 

Since,  then,  this  is   the  Difference  betwixt 
Irelancf  $  being  rich  and  poor :    England  will 
doubclefs,  out  of  Intereft  as  well  as  Affection, 
continue  to  encourage  our  Trade  in  all  Branches, 
which  do  not  immediately  interfere  with  their 
own  ;  efpccially  in  thofe  with  which  Foreigners 
fupply  them      We  have  no  Reafon  to  doubt  of 
this.     Have  they  not  indulged  us,  as  much  as 
podible,in  the  Linnen  andEfempen  Manufacture  ? 
Don't  they  allow  us  to  proceed  in  it  our  own 
way,  and  exert  ourfelves  in  the  Encouragement 
and  Improvement  of  it  ?     This  is  a  Branch,  of 
great  Extent.  It  will  fully  employ  our  Poor;  and 
help  to  increafe  our  Numbers,  fo  much  wanted 
in  mod  Parts  of  this  Kingdom.  Let  us  but  con- 
trive to  increafe  the  Variety  of  the  Linnen  Ma- 
nufacture ;  in  all  its  Branches,  and  feveral  Mix- 
tures which  may  be  wrought  up  with  it :   and 
all  we  can  make,    will  never  be  able  to  glutt 
foreign  Markets.    It  is  a  Manufacture  worn, 
by  all  Ranks  and  Degrees  of  Perfons,  from  the 
Frigid  Zone  to  the  Equinox  :  So  as,  by  it,  we  may 
carry  on  the  mod  extenfive  Trade :   Do  they 
not,  at  the  fame  time,  indulge  us  in  all  things 
we  can  employ  our  felves  in,    for  our   Home- 
Confumption  ?    Provided;  we  don't  rival  them 
in  their  Darling  Staple,  the  WOOLLEN  MA- 
NUFACTURE.    Let  us  then  go  hand  in  hand 
with  them,  in  promoting  their  Wealth  and  Hap- 
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pinefs;  and,  by  that  means,    encourage  them 
to  promote  our  Welfare,  as  tending  to  the  Good 
of  the  Whole.     Are  we  not  all,  Subje&s  of  the 
Crown  of  Great  Britain  ?  Have  we  not  the  fame 
common  Father  and  King  >    Does  not  the  fame 
Blood  run  in  our  Veins  ?  Are  we  not  linked  to- 
gether,   by  the  dronged  Ties  and  Alliances : 
enjoying  the  fame  Liberties  Religious  and  Ci- 
vil ;    and  being  alike  protected  in  our  Proper- 
ties ?  Let  us  then  turn  our  Thoughts  upon  pro- 
moting a  drifter  Union  betwixt  us,  if  poflible; 
an  Union,  both  of  Affection  and  Intered  ;  and 
convince  them,  we  will  promote  their  Welfare 
and  Happinefs  as  our  own  ,•    that  we  are  ready 
and  willing  to  affid  them,  upon  any  Emergen- 
cy, as  far  as  our  Ability  will  differ  us,  as  far 
as  is  confident  with  the  Good  of  the  whole 
Community.     This  will  dill  farther  encourage 
them,  as  well  out  of  Intered  as  Inclination,  to 
promote  our  Wealth  and  Happinefs:  well  know- 
ing that  the  richer  we  are,  the  more  they  will 
be  fo,   fince  at  lad  it  will  intireiy  center  with 
them  ;  and  the  better  able  we  fliall  be  to  aflift 
them  againd  our  common  Enemiss.     Let  our 
fole  Emulation,  with  Britain,  be ;  which  fliall 
be  mod  zealous  in  preferving  our  prefent  happy 
Eflahlijhment  under  his  Majedy,  and  in  promo- 
ting the  Glory  and  Happinefs  of  his  Reign:  that 
all  may  fee,  he  reigns  in  the  Flearts  of  his  Peo- 
ple, and  that  their  Inrerefts  are  infeparable. 
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Thefe,  I  may  boldly  affirm,  are  the  prefent 
Thoughts  and  fixed  Refolutions  of  all  truePro^ 
teftants  in  Ireland.  The  Profpe&;  which  o- 
pened  to  us,  upon  his  Uluftrious  Father's  being 
fettled  on  his  Throne ;  is  every  Day  growing 
more  glorious.  Since  his  prefent  Majefty's  Ac- 
cefTion  ;  we  have  ail  the  Expectation  of  Happi- 
nefs,our  Hearts  can  defire.  He  isfenfible  of  our 
Zeal  to  promote  the  Glory  and  Happinefs  of 
his  Reign :  and  confults  our  Wellfare  fo  much ; 
he  demands  no  more  than  he  believes  we  can 
give,  without  harming  our  felves.  Let  then 
our  Zeal  keep  Pace  with  his  Goodnefs;  by 
cultivating  a  Harmony  and  ftri&er  Union  a- 
mongft  all  the  Subjects  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland:  and  our  Happinefs  will  be  lading,  as 
well  as  great. 

So  clofe  a  Union  will  be  of  mutual  Benefit 
to  us.  We  lhall  then  ftrenuoufly  exert  our  felves 
in  promoting  their  Happinefs ;  and  they  will 
encourage  us  in  all  Improvements  tending  to 
the  Good  of  the  Whole.  They  will  then  fee, 
we  have  no  Thoughts  or  Intentions,  but  to  pro- 
mote their  Happinefs  along  with  our  own. 

This  would  lead  them  to  confider  us,  as  their 
Brethren  and  Friends ',  fent  over  to  extend  their 
Dominion  andencreafe  their  Wealth  and  Power. 
They  would  then  look  upon  us,  on  pafiing  the 
Channel  i  no  otherwife  than  as  if  we  had  pafs'd 
the  Trent  or  Tweed,  and,  by  that  means,  inlar- 
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ged  the  Extent  of  their  Government,  without 
lofing  the  Rights  of  Englishmen  by  doing  fo. 
Then,  as  a  brave,  juft  and  wife  People,  jealous 
of  their  own  Liberties  and  Privileges ;  they 
would  think  we  deferved  to  give  our  Aflent  to 
Laws  which  bind  us,  and  be  protected  in  the 
Enjoyment  of  the  Rights  derivd  to  us  from  our 
common  Anceflors.  They  woud  then  remem- 
ber and  confider  the  vigorous  Stand  we  made, 
when  the  Proteftant  SuccefTion  was  in  Danger : 
With  what  Refolution,  we  preferved  our  Peace, 
and  fpared  molt  of  our  Troops,  at  a  very  fhort 
Warning,  to  quell  an  unnatural  Rebellion  be- 
gun in  Britain  in  171 5:  with  what  Chearful- 
nefs,  we  put  our  felves  into  a  Readinefs  to 
jpare  feveral  of  our  Troops  to  Great  Britain 
and  Gibraltar  when  attacked  by  Spain* 

Thefe  Actions  of  Kindnefs,  and  the  Conti- 
nuance of  them,  would  let  them  fee  ;  that  the 
ftri&er  the  Union  betwixt  us,  the  more  fcr- 
viceable  we  would  be  to  each  other:  And  make 
them  ferioufly  confider,  whether  a  Union  of 
Trade  and  Legislature  would  not  be  highly  to 
the  Benefit  of  Britain ;  and  a  Difadvantage, 
only  to  her  Enemies.  The  Power  of  Britain 
may  be  faid  to  be  doubled  by  the  late  Union 
there;  and  a  ftri&er  Union  with  Ireland  would 
be,  as  a  threefold  Cord,  which  is  not  eafily 
broken. 
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There  would  then  be  no  room  left,  for  Evil 
defigning  Perfons,  to  attempt  to  divide  us; 
by  fuppofing  that  Britain  and  We  have  dif- 
ferent Interefts,  or  Defigns  againft  each  other. 
And  Britain,  thus  united  to  us,  would  be  (till 
more  formidable  to  any,  who  fhould  be  hardy 
enough  to  attempt  to  deprive  them  of  their 
juft  Rights  and  Acquifitions.  This  Union 
and  Harmony  would  be  an  additional  Glory 
to  the  Reign  of  a  Great  and  Good  King : 
Who  makes  it  His  chief  Pleafure  and  pecu- 
liar Care,  to  add  to  the  Happinefs  of  all  his 
Subjects. 

I  have  gone  through  thofe  Things  that  have, 
at  prefent,  occurred  to  me,  as  beneficial  to  all 
Stares  in  general :  Many  of  which  may  be 
fome  Way  applied  to  this  particular  Nation. 
Some  fuch  Applications,  I  have  adventured 
upon.  If  any  of  them  lhall  prove  of  Advan- 
tage to  it  ;  be  it  ever  fo  little :  I  have,  in 
fome  meafure,  gained  my  End.  Tho'  fome  of 
them  may  be  thought  impracticable :  Yet,  if 
they  be  founded  upon  Reafon,  they  may  be  al- 
tered or  improved  by  abler  Heads,  fo  as  to  be  of 
Service  to  the  Publick  ;  and  that  is  what  I  aim 
at.  I  would  only  chalk  out  the  Road,  we 
ought  to  follow:  And  fpt  greater  Proficients 
put  the  finiihing  Hand  w  it.  I  fubmit  my  felf 
to  the  more  Judicious  :  hoping,  they  will  be- 
lieve j  my  Intentions  ar£,  to  be  ferviceable  to 
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my  King  and  Country  ;  to  contribute  my  mite 
towards  the  procuring  fuch  Alterations,  as 
are  likely  to  add  to  the  Happincfs  of  both ;  and 
(jointly  with  all  true  Lovers  of  their  Coun- 
try) to  promote  fuch  a  Union  and  Harmony 
amongft  all  the  King's  Subjects,  as  may  make 
Him  A  GLORIOUS  PRINCE,  and  Us  A 
HAPPY  PEOPLE. 


FINIS. 


